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The sun strong on the face... and the smooth breeze on the shoulders. 
Lhe cool softness af the sea... and the sharp, dry heat of the sand, 
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The World Copyright of all the Editorial Matter, both Illustrations and Letterpress, is Strictly Reserved in Great Britain, the British Dominions and Colonies, Europe, and the United States of America 


SATURDAY, JULY 30, 1949, 


THE DANISH “INVASION” OF ENGLAND, 1949: THE 
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VIKING SHIP HUGIN, WHICH WAS DUE AT BROADSTAIRS 


ON JULY 28, CROSSING THE NORTH SEA. 


The Viking ship Hugin, a reconstruction of one of the vessels in which the Danes first 
crossed the North Sea to invade England in 449 A.D., was due to reach Broadstairs on 
July 28 from Frederikssund, Denmark, for a round of celebrations of the fifteenth 
centenary of the coming of Hengest and Horsa and the betrothal of Hengest's daughter 
Rowena to King Vortigern of Kent. Prince George of Denmark arranged to attend the 
Broadstairs ceremonies, the historical episode presented ty the Ramsgate Arts Socrety 
on the following day, and the unveiling of the Commemorative Stone. Hugin was dud to 


visit Margate and Rochester en route for London, and the inhabitants of the capital are 
looking forward to seeing her rowed up the Thames by her crew in Viking costume, as 
far as Richmond on August |. Civic celebrations and other entertainments have been 
arranged, and the Vikings are due to return to Denmark in two parties on August 4 and 

Hugin was illustrated in our issues of July 2and9. Her length is 23°8 m., she has thirty-two 
>ars and a sail of some 40 sq.m. She was escorted by the Royal Danish Navy corvette 7 hetis 
across the North Sea, and the British destroyer Bleasdale arranged to take over near our shores. 
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HE charm of village cricket is that it is so much 
more than a game. It is a communal ritual : 
one in which man and nature both play their part ; 
neighbours and neighbouring characters, batsmen and 
bowler, wicket-keeper, umpire and scorer, blacksmith, 
butcher and parson, watching old men and matrons, 
maidens and attendant urchins, sun, wind and sky 
and often rain—meadow and haystack, wood and 
hill, barn and spire. The more primitive the type 
of cricket, the richer and more varied the ritual : 
the astonishing—to an habitué of Lord’s—variety of 
costume, the older and more strongly individualistic 
players in a combination of the clothes in which 
they work and those in which they go to church or 
chapel, the younger and more sophisticated in white 
flannels, modified by 
tasteful and colourful 
embellishments, the 
remainder in such 
demi-costume as grey 
flannels and coloured 
pullovers. In my 
village, in the days 
when I used to play 
cricket in the elm- 
lined North Bucking- 
hamshire meadows, 
white flannels were 
a rarity, and all the 
grander performers 
played, as their 
fathers had done, 
after appropriate 
peelings, in the stout, 
sweat-soaked  gar- 
ments of their work- 
ing days. The black- 
smith, the farmer, the 
labourer, the police- 
man, looked their 
parts and were in- 
stantly recognisable ; 
in the match I am 
to-day watching in a 
village in the Home 
Counties, more than 
two decades later, 
most of these familiar 
characters are in con- 
ventional sporting 
disguise, and might 
at a distance be mis- 
taken for those dull 
professional person- 
ages, modern county 
cricketers. But seen 
nearer and with the 
eye of neighbour- 
hood, they are clearly 
true to their ancient 
rustic parts, playing 
their strokes, like the 
worthy men I used 
to play with in the 
old days, with the 
vehemence, caution, 


THE 


the occasion. 


deliberation or 
majesty of their respective characters. And _ the 
watching crowd, elders, wives, small boys, retired 


cognoscenti, is well aware of these distinctions, recog- 
nising them vocally in their applause at the more 
tense moments. Nor is it Jones alone who is batting 
there stands or crouches at the wicket the representative 
of a famous rustic calling and the occupant of an 
historic messuage. History and the Muses preside 
on such occasions ; a Coronation is no more a ritual 
act of a continuing society than this. 

Nor is the ritual confined to the field. Itis present 
under the trees along the rough margin of the meadow. 
The bicycles stacked against the tin pavilion, the aged 
cars parked in the shade, the score-board, with its white, 
clattering letters and cluster of excited boys, the little 
groups on the grass,~the small fry playing their own 
noisy games on the circumference of the ground, 
are at once independent of the drama on the pitch 
and part of it. Even the village dogs play their 
traditional and hereditary réle, occasionally scurrying 


DUKE OF EDINBURGH INAUGURATING 
IN THE GROUND'S FIRST MATCH, 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


towards the sacred centre of things and being shooed-off 
by fieldsmen and umpires. 

The rapid advance of civilisation has added, I find, 
a few modern refinements to the familiar scene. In 
one corner of the ground where I am watching, a 
benevolent Welfare State has erected a substantial- 
looking swing for the toddlers, while an ice-cream 
van has just drawn up on the road beside me and 
precipitated a noisy rush of the junior spectators 
in my direction. But these additions in no way 
alter the bucolic feel of the festival. To enjoy it at 
its fullest one needs to lie on one’s stomach on the 
ground and view the match from the level of the grass. 
Then, as weil as in the middle of the field itself, can 
one see and almost feel, the fiery bump of the ball 


FELLOWSHIP AND CRICKET: A ROYAL BOWLER ON THE VILLAGE GREEN. 


~ 





His visit also saw the launching of the Oxfordshire effort towards the National Playing Fields’ Association Silver Jubilee appeal for 
£500,000, Speaking to the cricketers, His Royal Highness said: “As President of the Marylebone Cricket Club, | am delighted to be here to see 
some village cricket being played. As a village cricketer myself, | think it is the backbone of our national game.” 


on the hard-baked, uneven pitch, sense the swish 
of the batsman’s un-classic yet Gothic stroke—a ball 
has just this minute soared like a rocket into the 
sky—and appreciate how cricket has grown out of 
the English earth, out ofthe cow pastures, out of the 
patient, slow-maturing wealth and humour of the 
land. All cricket began like this: the boys crowded 
on the grass during a great Cockney fixture at the 
Oval, the coaches in the packed, fashionable Eton and 
Harrow matches of my youth, are only latter-day 
developments of this social, rustic game. And how 
often, from the roof of the pavilion at Lord's, as the 
slant of the evening sun turns to translucent colouring 
the green and white of grass and flannels, have I seen 
the country reborn in the heart of the town, the 
distant Hampstead trees crowning the horizon as 
it might be the home woods in my own dear, lost 
Claydon. And whenever a match anywhere evokes 
the shouts of the spectators and the coming of every 
run is tensely awaited by thousands, all present are 


ast dl adds weit a 
A NEW RECREATION GROUND FOR THE OXFORDSHIRE VILLAGE OF COMBE, NEAR WOODSTOCK : HE BOWLED TWO BALLS 
THE VILLAGE AGAINST A REPRESENTATIVE OXFORDSHIRE COUNTY SIDE. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, as President of the National Playing Fields’ Association, visited the village of Combe to open a new recreation ground which the 
Association had helped to provide, and bowled a couple of balls in the game, so that both sides should have an autographed ball as a memento of 





reverting subconsciously to the upland meadow on 
Broad Halfpenny, to that dense circle of rustic specta- 
tors round that noble green, “ anxiously watching 
every turn of the game as if the event had been the 
meeting of armies to decide their liberty.’’ And when- 
ever a Hambledon man made a good hit worth four 
or five runs, you would hear the deep mouths of the 
whole multitude baying away in pure Hampshire : 
“Go hard !—go hard! Tich and turn !—tich and turn!”’ 
England will have ceased to be England when that 
sound is heard no more, or at any rate will have ceased 
to be a land in which I much care any longer to live. 

Yet the fascination of cricket to a lover of England 
and her ways does not lie mainly in either its social 
or its esthetic contacts, great though these are. It 
resides still more, I 
think, in the scope for 
character given by 
the game itself. It is 
often charged against 
cricket that it is slow 
to watch: that for 
long periods of time 
nothing happens, and 
this is certainly true. 
But this very fact 
gives rise to its 
peculiar genius. For 
its duration affords 
a medium in which 
character, and 
character of every 
kind, can evolve. In 
tennis, football, 
hockey, baseball, 
even in golf, the 
tempo of the game is 
dictated by itself ; in 
cricket it is dictated 
by the players, not 
only in the aggregate 
but as individuals. 
Thus every batsman 
has to decide at what 
moment in his inn- 
ings he should begin 
to switch over from 
the defensive to the 
offensive, should 
cease to play himself 
in while the bowlers 
enjoy the initiative, 
and, setting boldly 
about the bowling, 
secure the initiative 
for himself and his 
side. In this his free- 
dom of choice is abso- 
lute; totalitarians can 
play football, or even 
tennis, but cricket 
never; it is mani- 
festly impossible for 
them to know even 
what it is about, 
let alone to enjoy 
such a game. Cricket, 
with its all-embracing freedom, offers a scope for every 
temperament, from the fire of a G. L. Jessop to the 
dour tenacity of a ‘“ Johnny-Won't-Hit-To-day ”’ 
Douglas, from the majesty of an A. C. MacLaren and 
the grace of a Ranjitsinhji to the side-splitting humours 
of a Parkin. A Stalin or a Hitler of the cricket-field is 
unthinkable ; even W. G. Grace was constantly assailed 
and defeated ; balls shattered his wickets, bounced off 
his person, whizzed through his beard, even on occasion 
—for in this noble game even heroes sometimes muff 
their catches—dropped from his capacious hands to the 
ground. Cricket is the most democratic and catholic of 
games : here is God's plenty and room for everyone ; the 
very writer of this page, the worst and most ignominious 
of cricketers, once played in the same team as Hobbs. I 
doubt if there is any other game where players of such 
varying attainments can be brought together and still 
contribute their quota to the final result ; as in life itself, 
nothing is ever quite certain, and fate itself is subject to 
the quirks and endearing liberties of individual character. 
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OPENING SHOTS IN THE ELECTORAL BATTLE: MR. CHURCHILL v. MR. ATTLEE. 











‘‘NEVER BEFORE IN THE HISTORY OF HUMAN GOVERNMENT HAS SUCH GREAT HAVOC BEEN WROUGHT BY SUCH SMALL MEN": 


On Saturday, July 23, Mr. Churchill addressed a crowd of 35,000 in the Wolverhampton Wanderers’ industry, to restore and maintain the value, responsibility and independence of the British trade 
football ground. The first part of his speech was devoted to an attack on the record of the Labour unions and to save the country from the new cataract of State monopolies. The Conservatives, he 
Party since the General Election—in the course of which jhe produced the > of one of his own most said, if returned to power, would leave coal and the railways nationalised, but had every intention 
famous remarks, which we quote above. He indicated the poor record of nationalisation to date and Saving from that fate road transport, iron and steel, cement, sugar and insurance. “ The main air 
announced that the Conservative Party’s intention was to humanise rather than to nationalise of all Conservative policy is to restore the greatness of Britain,” he declared. 


MR. CHURCHILL ATTACKS THE GOVERNMENT. 


~ 


MR. ATTLEE ADDRESSING THE DURHAM MINERS’ GALA: HE DESCRIBED THE CONSERVATIVE POLICY STATEMENT AS “ONE OF THE MOST DISHONEST DOCUMENTS I HAVE EVER READ.’ 


Thousands of Durham miners and their families thronged the Durham Racecourse for their annual | few exceptions, had responded. In spite of this, the economic position was difficult and we had had 
gala on July 23. The principal speakers were Mr. Morrison, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Gaitskell. Mr. Attlee said | to accept loans from America and Canada of which we were not ashamed. He said of Conservative 
that since the election the Government had been carrying out a licy based on moral principles, with policy that it was a pity that Mr. Churchill's words were taken at their face value in other countries 
fair shares for all and a proper division of wealth. To achieve this and to see that there was enough ‘They just do not realise that it is just Winnie's way. He then said that the new Conservative 
wealth to be divided there had been a need for greater production, and to this need all, with very | statement of policy was “One of the most dishonest documents that | have ever read. 
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ROYAL ACTIVITIES AND 
PEOPLE IN THE NEWS. 


ReTTy SKELTON TWENTY-TWO-YVEAR-OLD 
SIR MALCOMMCAMPBELL’'S SON IN HIS FATHEK S BLUEBIRD 11 ; a ) we “ ’ AEROBATIC CHAMPION AT GATWICK AIK PAGEANT 
MR. DONALD CAMPBELL, WHO HOPES TO MAKE AN ATTEMPT ' Air P 
press international if Pareant a 
« » ' , K ) > : N 5 FROM , 
ON THE WORLD'S WATER-SPEED RECORD AFTER AUGUST 2 FLYING HER AIRCRAFT At 100 MPI, UNDER A RIBBON I nO tw on Saturday ly 23, in aid of the Royal Air Fe 
Donald Campbe ) of the late Sir Mal Campbe ntend THE GROUN MISS BETTY SKELTON GIVING A DISPLAY AT THE - fas at i by some 90,000 
‘ water-sr 4 rd h bb her’ , ’ 
i water-speed rec “ is fathe ‘ DAILY EXPRESS AIR PAGEANT able disniays were given 
yn, and :t was hoped t« , : 


rst speed bid after Aueus tty Skelton, twenty-two-year-old American gir) aer« 


who won the Feminine Aerobatic Champion 
Air Manceuvres in 1948 and 1949, gave a display 
(Continued opposite 
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ROYAL VISITORS TO ENGLAND H.M. THE QUEEN OF 
THE NETHERLANDS WITH PRINCE BERNHARD AND 
PRINCESS BEATRIX (RIGHT) AND PRINCESS IRENE. 


PNTERING THE CLOSE ON HIS WAY TO THE CATHEDRAL THE NEW 


BISHOP OF SALISBURY (IN MITRE) PASSING THROUGH THE HIGH Tr ~ 
1e ee he ands ‘ r ived 
STREET GATE, SALISBURY. Tate iS, the Netherlands and, Prince Bernhard rived ongey MARY AT THE LONDON MOSPIFAL: HER MAJESTY ACCEr* 
The new Bishop of Salisbury is the Right Reverend William Louis Anderson were present on the opening day of the 30th Internationa ING A BOVOUET. THE MATRON IS ON THE LEFT AND SIR JOHN 
D.S.C., D.D reviously Bishop of Portsmouth, he was educated at St. Paul Horse Show at the White City on July 22. Prince Bernhar 
and Caius, Cambridge. In the 1914-18 war he served in the Army, R.N.A< s competing in the Rammass 7 Rp aa tonean Hay aed MANN. K.B.F., IS STANDING BEFORE HIS PORTRAIT. 
and R.A.F., winning the D.S.C. He was ordained in 1921 : . , a : FEREERE OVER Her Majesty Queen Mary on July 19 visited the Londor. Hospital, Whitechapel 
in order to present to the Hospital a portrait of Sir John Mann, K.B.E., who 
has been chairman of the Board of the Hospital since 1948, on behalf of the 
nursing staff, physiotherapists and radiographers. The ceremony took plac: 
in the’ Nurses’ Garden 
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A MAORI GREETING FOR “ MISS NEW ZEALAND “ : NEW ZEALANLI) BOY SCOUTS, IN MAORI COSTUME, DANCE A #4K4, AT LONDON 





AIRPORT IN HONOUR OF THE ARRIVAL OF MISS MARY WOODWARD (CENTRE), ‘* MISS NEW ZEALAND, 1949. 


: ; s NG ON . s 
On July 24, twenty-one-year Miss Mary Woodward, Miss New Zealand, 1949." arrived at London Airport. She is to make a FARTING ¢ 4 1600-MILE TOUR OF GREAT BRITAIN > MISS BERY! 


J 
goodwill tour of British industries and places of interest. She was greeted by the High Commissioner for New Zealand and-—more JAMES, OF SYDNEY, WHO WON THE TITLE OF “ MISS AUSTRALIA 
inconventionally—by a group of thirty-three New Zealand Boy Scouts who are on their way to take part in a World Rover Moot in Norway FROM AROUT A THOUSAND CONTESTANTS—AT KING'S CROSS STATION 
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LITERARY SHRINES; THE DOCK STRIKE ENDS; AND A MARITIME CONTRAST. 
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JANE AUSTEN'S MASTERPIECES WERE WRITTEN: THE COTTAGE AT “HAWTON, HANTS, THE ONLY LANDED PROPERTY WHICH CHARLES LAMB COULD EVER CALI HIS OWN 
MUSEUM. THE HERTFORDSHIRE COTTAGE WHICH THE CHARLES LAMB SOCIETY HAS JUST BROUGHT 
near Buntingtord 
purchased 
odd narnw 


NOW PURCHASED AND GIVEN TO THE NATION AS A 
our issues of December 14 and 28, 1946, we gave a number of pictures of Jane Austen's cottage at In 1812 Charles Lamb's godfather’s widow gave the essayist a cottage at Westmil! 
t Hants, where nearly all her books were written, on the occasion of the appeal to save this Herts. In 1927 it was given to the Royal Society of Arts, from whom it has been recently 
It has now been bought by Mr. T. Edward Carpenter and presented to the nation in memory of by the Charles Lamb Society, who hope eventually to make of i Lamb Museum. T? 
his son, who fell in Italy. Jane Austen relics are being assembled there which it bears—‘* Button Snap ’—is post-Elian 


THE END OF THE LONDON DOCK STRIKE: DOCKERS AT A MASS MEETING AT VICTORIA PARK ON JULY 22 VOTING TO RETURN TO WORK ON THE FOLLOWING MONDAY 
On July 22 a mass meeting of several thousand London dockers in Victoria Park were recom- and the meeting also demanded the resignation of Lord Ammon from the National Dock Lab 
mended by their “lock-out committee and by the President of the Canadian Seamen's Union. Board. The reason for the return hinges on the end of the C.S.U. dispute in London, as a res 


Mr. H. Davis, to return to work on july 25. The meeting agreed, but the tone of the speakers of which the Beaverbrae and Argomont are no longer “ black."’ The troops, numbering 11,452, were 
was defiant and contemptuous, especially of their own trade union leaders (who were not present), withdrawn from dock work on July 23, and have been formally thanked by the Minister of Transport 
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A FORMER GERMAN LUXURY ON HER WAY TO RENEW HER RIVALRY WITH THE GIANTS OF THE ATLANTIC CROSSIN 


ON HER WAY TO THE SCRAP-YARD: THE SALVAGED WRECK OF 
LUXURY LINER JLE DE FRANCE AT SOUTHAMPTON ON JULY 21 


NAW YORK. IN THE KIEL CANAL £N ROUTE FOR A CLYDE SCRAP-VARID THE RECONDITIONED FRENCH 

As foreshadowed in our last issue, the great French luxury liner, the 43,450-ton (le de France, entirely recor 

ditioned and partly remodelled since her war service as a troopship. re-entered the Atlantic service on July 2! 
leaving Havre for New York. She has the largest cinema and the only children’s theatre afica 


LINER, THE 22,337-TON 
The former luxury liner and flagship of the Hamburg-Amerika Line. the 22.337-ton New York, was 
bed during the war and lay on her side in Kiel Harbour During the last year she has been salvaged 


und on July 20 passed through the Kiel Canal en rowte for the Clyde. She has been sold for scray 
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LORD AMMON 
At the direct request of the Prime Minister, on 
July 21 he resigned his office as Captain of the 
Gentlemen-at-Arms, which carries that of Chief 
Government Whip in the House of Lords, in con- ' 
sequence of his dispute with, and criticism of, the \ 
Government, in his capacity as Chairman of the 
National Dock Labour Board. 


Formerly Under-Secretary of the United States 

Navy, his appointment as chief of the E.C.A. special 

mission to the United Kingdom in succession to 

Mr. Finletter.was announced on july 13. He arrived 

in Paris front Washington on July 19 and had talks 

with Mr. Harriman before taking up his appointment 
in London, 


, 


R.N. PILOTS WHO MADE A NON-STOP FLIGHT IN FORMATION TO MALTA ON JULY 19: 
LIEUT. D. A. HOOK, LIEUT. P. C. S. CHILTON, LIEUT.-COMMANDER W. R. MACWHIRTER 
(LEADER) AND LIEUT. D. W. MORGAN (L. TO R.) 

Led by Lieut.Commander W. R. MacWhirter, D.S.C., R.N., a flight of four naval fighter aircraft, 
single-seat Hawker Sea Furies, Mark I1., made a non-stop flight to Malta. They left London at 
11.46 a.m. G.M.T. and reached the R.N. Air Station, Halfer, Malta, at 15.18 G.M.T. in what is believed 
to be record time, but at the moment of writing it awaits Royal Aero Club confirmation. 
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J. D. ROBERTSON. Rm, "MR. HILAIRE BELLOC. 
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His 331 not out, made for Middlesex in the one day Poet, author and historian, Mr. Belloc, who attained 

(July 23) against the County leaders, Worcestershire : — — the age of seventy-nine on July 27, is agreat literary 

at Worcester, was the season’s highest score, the - . a ah figure. His “ Verses and Sonnets” was published 

highest of his career, the highest ever made for ; 5 * ie : » x in 1895, and since then his output has never flagged. 

Middlesex and the highest score made in England . 5 r : His later works include “ The Last Rally” (1940). ' 

since Hutton’s 364 v. Australia at the Oval in 1938. “ re Our photograph was taken by a friend, Mr. James | 
Middlesex declared at 623 for 5. e : val J. Hall, 
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THE ENGAGEMENT OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL'S ELDER SON: THE 
EARL OF HAREWOOD AND HIS FIANCEE, MISS MARION STEIN. 


The King has given his consent to the engagement of his nephew, Lord Harewood, 

to Miss Marion Stein, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Erwin Stein, and at the Royal 

Garden Party on July 21, Lord Harewood took her to tea in the Royal tent. Born 

in Vienna, she came to England with her parents in 1937. She shares Lord 
Harewood’s interest in music and is a gifted pianist. 




















KING SISAVANG VONG OF LAOS, FOLLOWED BY 
HIS QUEEN, IN PARIS, WHERE THE INDEPENDENCE 
OF HIS KINGDOM HAS BEEN RECOGNISED 
Laos, which borders Siam, Burma, Yunnan, Toneking, 
Annam and Cambodia, was on July 19 recognised by France 
as an independent kingdom “ within the framework of the | 
French Union,"’ its King signing the treaty in Paris. S 





THE DUCHESS OF KENT: A NEW AND CHARMING \ 
PHOTOGRAPH OF HER ROYAL HIGHNESS TAKEN AT ° 

COPPINS, HER BUCKINGHAMSHIRE HOME. \ 
The Duchess of Kent—of whom we here reproduce atypically | 
elegant and attractive portrait—is Commandant of the } 
W.R.N.S. and recently visited Portsmouth to inspect the 
W.R.N.S. barracks which bear her name. 
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AFGHANISTAN'S MINISTER OF NATIONAL ECONOMY, ABDUL } 
NAJID (RIGHT), AT LONDON AIRPORT WITH THE 








ARRIVING IN ENGLAND FOR A VISIT: SISTER ELIZABETH ’ 


MR. W. A. BUS m } 
ne ee ee nee” eee BUSTAMANTE, THE JAMAICAN LABOUR 





: 

AFGHAN LEADER AND MINISTER OF COMMUNICATIONS, } 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS. AMBASSADOR IN LONDON (L#FT). ARRIVING AT SOUTHAMPTON fe 

Sister Elizabeth Kenny has carried on a confinuous work to com- On July 20 Afghanistan's Minister of National Economy, Abdu! Najid, paid Mr. Bustamante, the Je oe mtr’ - Co - EO nd } 
bat infantile paralysis through a special treatment known as the a brief visit to London on his way back to Afghanistan. He was returning } { . . amaican of ations ai \ 
Kenny Concept.” She visited London previously in 1947. The \ : 


y rominent La’ 
\ from New York by air and on his arrival at London Airport he was met by | Plizabeth on oe a ere © eee 
} _ Sardar Faiz Mohamed Khan Zekria, the Afghan Ambassador in London. \ of a delegation which plans to discuss a long-term sugar agreement. | 


story of her work has been recorded in a film, “ Sister Kenny.’ 
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PRINCESS MARGARET, YOUNGER DAUGHTER OF THE KING AND QUEEN. 


reopened the L.C.C. Avery Hill Training College for Teachers at Eltham, the Minister 
of Education said that her address was * the best he had ever heard."’ Princess Margaret 
uniform of the Corps. Born on August 21, 1930, she is the pevsonification of youthful has attended a number of dances this summer, including the ball given by the Marchioness 
beauty. She is Colonel-in-Chief of The Highland Light Infantry and of the St. John of Dufferin and Ava for Lady Caroline Blackwood, and the fancy-dress dance held by Mrs 
Ambulance Brigade (Ambulance and Nursing Cadets), and of the Victoria League (Young Douglas, wife of the American Ambassador, and she honoured the ball in aid of the Diamond 
Contingent), and at a very early age began to take her share in the Royal family’s crowded Jubilee Appeal of the Queen's Institute of District Nursing with her presence, and has 
She is an excellent speaker and, when on July 11 she thus helped to reinspire the London season with much of its old social brilliance. 
Portrait by Dorothy Wilding. ‘ 



































THE ROYAL COMMODORE OF THE SEA RANGERS : 


f the King and Queen, holds the rank 


H.R.H. Princess Margaret, C.I., younger daughter 
yur new portrait study wearing the 


f Commodore of the Sea Rangers, and is shown in 


programme of official engagements. 
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| ISS CHEES- 
4 MAN’$ book 
is a record of 
collecting expedi- 
tions in New 
Guinea and the 
adjoining island 
of Waigeu for the 
British Museum 
and the South 
Australian 
Museum. She 
wandered about 
a great deal, and 
was in many 
remote spots, 
ending her 
journey a_ year 
after the last war 











MISS CHEESMAN IN NEW GUINEA: A PHOTO 
GRAPH, TAKEN IN THE FIELD, OF THE AUTHOR 
OF THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


Miss Cheesman, who is a well-known author 
and lecturer on entomological subjects, is 
famous for her expeditions in 
search of insects in such far- b - 

roke out. She, apart from 
away places as New Guinea and ap 


the New Hebrides. The book the compli. 

reviewed on this page is con- - . 

erned with her 1938-39 ex- cations of 

pedition to intends of tho coast sailing in 

~ Dutch New Guinea > 

has recently left for another Pa Pees 

expedition, this time to New praus, scal- 

Caledonia. Perhaps the best- k 

known of her many books are ing preci 
pitous moun- 
tains, organ- 
ising the 


Land of the Red Bird "’ and 
Hunting Insects in the South 
Seas.” 
building of camps on the ledges of 
cliffs, and coping with the superstitions 
of natives, had considerable difficulties 
about despatching her cases of specimens 
from those outrageously outlandish parts 
(though Waigeu was at least spared 
the war in which the “ civilised "’ nations 
were indulging), and in getting her 
cheques cashed. At the other end, 
too, were worries. On her last page 
she quotes a letter from everybody's 
dream of a bank manager—for as 
women are alleged to dream of Fairy 
Princes men dream, equally in vain, 
of Fairy Bank Managers. This long- 
suffering man writes: “ At long last, 
thank God, I can sit down and write 
you a letter with perfect confidence 
that you will receive it in due course, 
a feeling I haye not experienced since 
you went to New Guinea I really 
didn't know what to do with the vast 
pile of your letters and papers mounting 
up, because each time I received a letter from you, 
from some spot not marked on any map, you stated 
that you were just off to some other outlandish spot. 
Your letters always took six weeks to reach here. I 
was scared to send any recent mail to Hollandia, as it 
sounded about as accessible as Jupiter. By the time 
it had been forwarded (if space could have been found 
on the envelope for re-addressing) even years might 
elapse. The clerks in our cable department put on 
worried looks whenever your cables for money 
arrived, The first thing they did was to come up 
and consult me, then we would.ring up consuls 
and what-nots to ascertain the nearest spot to 
which money could be sent. Onee I rang up the 
Director of the Museum, but he was of no 
assistance. So next time you are on a hunting 
expedition I do implore you to try some nice, 
civilised island close to Sydney where we have a 
branch of our own Bank. Kindly remember the 
fate of the pitcher that goes too often to the well.” 


THE FIRST GLIMPSE OF MOUNT NOK FROM MAYALIBIT BAY, 
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AN ENGLISHWOMAN’S POWER OVER A SIX-LEGGED SNAKE. - 


“ SIX-LEGGED SNAKES IN NEW GUINEA” ; By EVELYN CHEESMAN, F.R.E.S.° 


Jury 30, 


1949 





An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Sorceress (which is probably her name in those parts 
now) had overcome the Six-Legged Snake. 

The Snake was a legend : his last operation, in the 
Papuan mind, was causing a landslide, at some inde- 
terminate date. As Mount Nok is an extinct, or at 
least sleeping, volcano, it seems likely that the land- 
slide was a stream of lava, and that the furies of the 
Snake were eruptions. However, the Snake was so 
much feared that it seems likely (though I don’t think 
she says so in terms) that Miss Cheesman’s foot was 
the first, black or white, to tread the summit of his 
mountain. 


Her main object was to collect insects: amongst 


the 63,000 she sent home were very few butterflies, 
though there were many of them about and she got 
her men to cut woodland rides through which the 
butterflies could be induced to fly 

of knowledge rather than beauty. 
and to some extent collected 
extent enjoyed, objects——trees, 


she was in pursuit 

But she noted, 
and to the fullest 
plants, birds, fish, 





DOUBLE PEAK WREATHED IN CLOUD. 


Mount Nok, an extinct or dormant volcano, is inhabited, according to native legend, by a Six-Legged Snake ; and 
Miss Cheesrnan had to persuade the natives that the Six-Legged Snake was 
her on her insect-hunting ascent of the mountain. 


activities of the mountain. 


(/lustrations reproduced from the book by Courtesy of the Publishers, George G. Harrap and Co., Lid.) 





IN WAIGEU ISLAND: WITH THE 


sleeping before they would accompany 
It is possible that the legend derives from the past volcanic 


affairs. Among the very brightest colours flashing 
as they moved—orange-striped, metallic blue, peach- 
pink, scarlet—was one little jet-black fish. A lovely 
black, a melanic form probably, conspicuous among 
the rest and by no means dingy for he was a smart 
little fellow. He lived in a coconut-shell which had 
a hole in the side exactly his own measurement and 
it seemed to give him acute pleasure to slip in and 
out. Nobody could loiter near the entrance without 
receiving an unexpected onslaught, a bump on the 
side from an unseen enemy which sent the little 
intruder speeding off like an arrow. He watched 
zealously for such opportunities for buffoonery, one 
eye gleaming through the hole, ready to dart out and 
set their little hearts thumping. It was great fun. 
One mistake occurred over a cat-fish, mouching along, 
head on the ground blowing up little puffs of mud. 
Perhaps the slate-grey colour annoyed him for he 
made a savage attack at one cheek. The cat-fish 
received the broadside without a tremor and merely 
turned its blunt head and stared hard 
at the joker with the other eye. Like 
all bullies his tactics were upset by a 
bold front. He turned very slowly, 
waving his graceful tail, and slid 
through his doorway, but the moment 
the cat-fish made a move away from 
the coconut-shell, out be shot and did 
a figure-of-eight turn before his front 
door. An onlooker might even have 
imagined that he was driving an enemy 
in triumph from his precincts instead of 
having just received asnub. Cat-fish have 
an extremely sharp spine in the dorsal fin 
which wins respect for them wherever 
they go, and gives them a supercilious 
air of contempt for their own kind.” 

I have only two complaints to make 
against this book, which has made 
me wish, not for the first time, that 
I had been born an inhabitant of an 
Indonesian, Melanesian or Polynesian 
island. One is that the author, whose 
prose is vivid, seems to know no stops 
except the full-stop and the comma, and 
even uses the comma sparingly : thereby 
messing up the flow of her tale through 
one’s mind. The other is that she says 
too little about the insects which were the 
main object of her travels. There are 
exciting passages. For instance: ‘‘ There 
were plenty of insects. Even when 
climbing the walls I had to uncork my cyanide 
bottle several times with one hand while holding 
on with the other, and then capture small things 
among the moss. Once it was a beautifully marked 
crane-fly. We were all one-handed just then. 
Mansuar held the bottle with one hand while 
I dropped the insect in. As I did so a movement 
in the moss caught my eye, and I discovered a tiny 
moss-green mantis almost under my hand. Its 
colour was exactly the shade of, the moss it was 
sitting on, and it was covered with tiny shining 
knobs which looked exactly like drops of dew, 
making it still more difficult to separate from its 
wet, glistening surroundings. It had been in the 
act of stalking the crane-fly when I interfered, the 
moverfient of the head on a swivel slewing round to 
follow its prey with its big eyes had betrayed it, and 
so intent was it that I actually dropped it into the 
‘bottle without its attempting to escape. Even this 
did not interrupt its sequénce of actions, for it 


immediately attacked the crane-fly and began to 
tear’ at its wings savagely. Mansuar, swinging on his 


Now it is evident that a woman who could get so 
considerate, and even supplicating, a letter from a 


THE HOUSE ON MOUNT NOK WHICH NATIVES BUILT UNDER MISS 
CHEESMAN’S DIRECTION. IT CONTAINED A WORKING LABORATORY, 
AND A MOTH-SCREEN CAN BE SEER IN POSITION ON THE GABLE-END. 





Bank Manager would be able to get her own way in 

any company and circumstances. So it happened 

on Waigeu, which was the site of her most interesting 
expedition. She commanded a company of almost- 
naked Melanesians: she made them build houses on 
plans (she instructed them by drawings), with which 
they were familiar; and, above all, she persuaded 
them that she had power over the Six-Legged Snake 
who inhabited Mount Nok and induced some of them 
to ascend to the summit with her and defy the 
monster—she didn't, knowing the Papuan mind, 
say that the monster didn’t exist, but assured them 
that he was asleep. They went up, they crossed the 
crater of the two-horned mountain, and they came 
down again: nothing happened and the Great White 


* Six-Legged Snakes in New Guinea. A Collecting Expedition 
to Two Unexplored Islands.” By Evelyn Cheesman, F.R.E.S. 
3: Plates in Half-tone and 11 Line Illustrations in the Text 
Harrap; 128. 6d). 


rocks and even people—which were outside her 
entomological programme. The charm of her book 
chiefly arises from the pages which have nothing to 
do with insects, whether useful (to man) or (to man) 
nefarious. For example : Leaning over the side 
of the barge after supper I watched coral fishes 
enjoying themselves in their private playing-fields. 
One curses coral when heads near the surface cause 
delay, but for entertainment there is nothing so 
delightful. Such an amazing diversity of life inhabits 
it. Looking down through clear water is infinitely 
preferable to the side view through a glass aquarium, 
one can watch activities over a so much wider field. 
Of course, all these creatures were at home, there was 
no comparison possible with the artificial conditions 
of an aquarium. Only fish were to be seen just then 
in the Go gardens, multi-coloured streamers of them 
parading or else engrossed in absorbing domestic 


root, tapped in agitation on the glass, calling to it, 

‘Tidak bisar, tidak bisar!’ (It can’t be done— 
i.e., You mustn’t!). Then it was overcome by the 
fumes before it could do any more damage.” 

Next time Miss Cheesman writes a book I hope 
she will concentrate (as she concentrates when col- 
lecting) on our (many of them, I admit, extremely 
repulsive) Little Brothers and Sisters, the Insects. 
Others can write about climbing, sunsets over the sea, 
lianas and orchids : but there are few who interpret the 
ways of Insects to Man. I can think of no one since that 
great and humble observer Fabre. Miss Cheesman, 
with her bravery, both bodily and mental, might, if she 
cared, be Fabre’s successor. It takes some pluck, of 
course. It must be twenty years since I saw an “ educa- 
tional” film of a female Praying-Mantis devouring her 
mate after intercourse, and I haven't quite got over it yet. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John, and other bovks 
by W. R. Calvert on page 172. 
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INTERNATIONAL 14-FT. DINGHIES RACING IN TORBAY IN A FRESH BREEZE : ER AND LIGHT MARTLET (LE FOLLOWED BY PYTHACORAS. 


THE HAZARDS OF DINGHY-RACING : THE CREW OF THE RAKHSH HOLDING THE RESCUE LAUNCH ROPE, WHILE THE CREW OF THE PHANTOM CLING TO THEIR CRAFT. 


THRILLS AND ITS HAZARDS: A STERN AND SPORTING TEST OF HELMSMANSHIP. 
owners of Thunder and Lightning, were among the earliest enthusiasts for this 


instituted in 1921, is the most 
sporting form of yachting, which calls for a high standard of helmsmanship and 


important meeting of the year 

opening day last week a semi-boisterous off-shore wind blew when the thirty- does not presuppose the long purse needed for other forms of the sport. 
the line, and freshened to become a grand sailing wind, Mr. Stewart Morris, Olympic Gold Medallist, won the Prince 
seamanship. Mr. Peter Scott and Mr. John Winter, outright, on July 21, by scoring his third successive victory in Martlet. 


DINGHY-RACING, ITS 


Wales’ Cup Week at Torbay, 


Prince of 
for International 14-ft. dinghies. On the 


of Wales’ Cup 


nine boats crossed 
but a stern test of 
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cy July 35, Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery, Chairman of the Western Union A 
Commanders-in-Chief Committee, gave an 
address to the Royal Netherlands Society at 
The Hague. On the same day the Defence 
Ministers of the Brussels Treaty Powers met 
in the Luxemburg Parliament to discuss a 
report by a sub-committee on what had been 
done by the five countries, the United King- 
dom, France, Belgium, Holland and Luxem 
burg, to fulfil the plan of defence of Western Europe which 
had been approved at their meeting in April. The rela- 
tionship between the two events was made symbolically 
closer by the fact that thls previous meeting of the Defence 
Ministers took place at The Hague. For the time being, 
Western Union has become somewhat obscured in the 
public mind by other events, and in this country especially 
by the so-called financial crisis and the dock strike. In 
the long run, however, it is the most important factor in 
the existence of the nations concerned, If it were to fail, 
any solutions which may be found for the other problems 
would prove only partial and temporary remedies, because 
without security there can be no hope of stability. What 
ever the progress made or the setbacks suffered in other 
directions, the necessity of a strong Western Union goes on. 
In the course of his speech Field Marshal Lord Mont- 
gomery declared that he personally had no doubt about the 
ability of the united strength of the Western nations to 
defeat any would-be aggressor. Their man-power, technical 
ability, wealth of raw materials, and potential organising 
ability were, he said, amply sufficient for the task, There 
should be no mis- 
giving on that point; 


WINDOW ON 
SOME 
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By CYRIL FALLS, 
Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


the intentions and the good will of others. Visitors to 
the Continent are sometimes startled to find how prevalent 
is the belief that Britain looks upon Western Union only 
as a buffer to cushion shocks to herself. ‘“ One some- 
times hears it said,’ Lord Montgomery remarked, “ that 
Britain is interested in the defence of Western Europe only 
because she herself will gain greater immunity thereby. 
That is utterly untrue. We are all in this business as a 
team ; we all sink or swim together. You can accept it as 
a fact that the armed forces of Britain, which are in fact 
already deployed in Europe, will fight on the mainland of 
Western Europe.”” Those who have doubted this have 
had an excuse in the attitude of people in this country who 
have advocated that British support to the defenders of Con- 
tinental territory should be limited to the realm of the air. 

This principle of limited liability will not work, as I 
have tried to show on many occasions, and with regard to 
the forces of the United States as well as our own. I 
have never even troubled to make up my mind whether it 
might be desirable from the point of view of organisation, 
because I am so convinced that it represents moral suicide 


THE WORLD: 
PROBLEMS OF WESTERN DEFENCE. 
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them. Extravagant hopes about the extent 
of American aid in equipment, created only to 
be disappointed, have contributed to the feeling 
that somebody else is responsible, and that if 
this somebody does not bestir himself there is 
nothing else to be done. As a matter of fact, 
American doubts and hesitations about aid 
have been increased by the impression that the 
European countries are not doing all they 
might for themselves. This may be an unjust 
suspicion, but it is one only too easily aroused. At the 
same time all these countries, with the exception of 
Luxemburg, are in a position to meet a large proportion 
of their military needs—though by no means all—apart 
from the aid of the United States. 

Nobody can reasonably expect much detailed informa- 
tion to be put forth as a result of the Luxemburg meeting, 
but such announcements as have been made are, so far as 
they go, fairly encouraging. It is said that a great effort 
has been made to increase the manufacture of arms and 
equipment in France, Belgium, and the Netherlands. This 
is satisfactory, though it happens also to be public know- 
ledge that the aircraft-carrier Arromanches, before taking 
part in the recent naval manceuvres, was hastily furnished 
with a dozen or so Seafires obtained from this country, 
not the most modern aircraft of their type, but replacing 
some almost due for the museum. There is also mention 
of negotiations between Americans and Belgians for delivery 
to the United States of large quantities of tin ore and tin 
at a moderate price, which, it is said, will permit the United 
States to supply the Western Union countries with raw 

materials for the 
manufacture of arm- 





the West could be 
successfully defended 
against aggression, 
provided that the 
nations concerned 
faced the task and 
organised themselves 
to deal withit. But 
in discreet words he 
gave his hearers a 
warning and pointed 
out a danger. The 
combination em- 
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must be real, ‘“‘ No 
nation in the Western 
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enough by itself to 
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let alone to stand up 
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against attack; the 
defence of its home 
land can no longer 
be considered in 
isolation,"’ There was, 
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he said, no lack of 
strength. There was 
the larger Atlantic 
Pact lying behind 
the Brussels Treaty, 
and there were 
‘other freedom 
loving and sturdy 
nations who cherish 
our ideals and who 
would be ready to 
fight for them.”’ It 
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was necessary, how- 
ever, first to organise 
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aments. Otherwise 
there does not seem 
to be much to record 
beyond the testing of 
prototypes of aircraft 
and tanks. France 
has a great deal to do 
before the ground lost 
in her Air Ministry 
after the war, when 
the Communists 
formed part of the 
Government, can be 
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’ that the public seldom 

| EZDEALEE strives to ar omg 

J the problem from the 
Z| ___1,000,000__| technical side. There 
is no question of put- 
ting this or any other 
nation of the Western 
World on to a war 
footing in time of 
peace. For well over 
three-quarters of a 
century there has 
been in existence a 
system, with slight 
variations in different 
countries, whereby 
the change-over to 
peace conditions can 
take place swiftly and 


smoothly as regards 


TURKEY 
3 man- power, the 


. system of military 
mobilisation perfec- 
: ted above all in Ger- 
Za many and in France. 

J Up to and including 
the outbreak of the 
First World War, it 
was relatively easy to 
store sufficient arms 
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trust those whom 
they had appointed 
to carry out 
task. Co-operation IN THE STRUGGLE PRECIPITATED 
and mutual trust 
were both vital, 

They are indeed, 
and the speaker 
would hardly have 
taken the trouble 
to emphasise the 
point if he had felt 
that it was already understood in practice as fully as in 
principle, The truth is that the new theory embodied in 
the Brussels Treaty is one which it is easier to accept than 
to carry out. Downright selfishness has not been prominent, 
but the very real difficulties have been accentuated by a 
certain timidity and a failure to face facts. The Press 
has done something for Western Union, but I think it 
might have done still more. Probably the most important 
passage in Lord Montgomery's speech is to be found in his 
allusion to the political background, “ During recent 
months,” he said, “since I have been engaged on the 
military side of the Western Union, two points have been 
brought home to me very clearly ; (1) When nations decide 
to co-operate together for a common purpose, real and 
effective co-operation is impossible unless a nation is pre 
pared to suffer, if necessary, some small loss of sovereignty ; 
2) Western Union will not become truly effective in the 
military sphere unless we all become more international 
than we are at present.”’ 

rhese are not the platitudes and rotundities of the average 
speecly upon such occasions. The speaker could hardly 
have said more plainly that the nations of the Brussels 
lreaty were hesitating over the abandonment of the measure 
of sovereignty which it was necessary for them to dispense 
with if Western Union were to be made a success and that 
the progress of the international spirit had been too slow. 
One of the signs of weakness is to be found in doubts about 


the ONE ASPECT OF THE SPIRITUAL STRUGGLE FOR EUROPE’S SOUL! A MAP TO ILLUSTRATE THE STRENGTHS OF THE OPPOSING FORCES 


THE RECENT PAPAL DECREE BANNING COMMUNISM 
CIRCUMSTANCES, ROMAN CATHOLIC COMMUNISTS, 


In his article on this page Captain Falls outlines the problems of the defence of Western Union and the progress made to solve them. A recent Papal decree 
has dramatised the struggle before another bulwark of European civilisation, the Roman Catholic Church. °F 
sequently confirmed in the decree of the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, automatically excommunicates in certain circumstances Catholics who profess the 
Communist doctrine and those who “ wittingly and freely support "’ the Communist Party 
the problem, and sympathises with the situation, of those in totalitarian Communist countries. 
of Roman Catholics in a country, followed by their percentage of the total population 
number of members of the country’s Communist Party, based on official and unofficial Communist data. 
include all Communist supporters, as for example, at the last elections the French Communist Party had a strength of 1,000,000, but polled 5,000,000 votes, 


for Western Union and, on a broader scale, for Atlantic 
Union. It is not a question merely of convenience, but 
also of national sacrifice. Sacrifice is still, whatever the 
changes in war, heaviest in the land forces, and if an undue 
burden were to be placed on the shoulders of the Continental 
nations of Western Union, their trust in the sincerity and 
wholehearted co-operation of their allies outside the Con- 
tinent would be whittled away, with calamitous results. 
In old wars, even when Britain was rendering great services 
to Continental allies through her sea power, she found 
herself time and time again compelled to intervene directly 
on the Continent if she would keep her friends together, 
and convince them that she meant business. This con- 
sideration has not lost its force. It is well that the doubts 
expressed should be so clearly answered as they were by 
Lord Montgomery at The Hague, but there cannot be too 
much insistence on the point, since it is one continually 
harped upon by hostile propaganda. 

rhe necessity for belief in the task was another of Lord 
Montgomery's themes. He pointed out, moreover, that 
this was not a matter for Governments only, and that 
Governments alone could not make belief real and effective 
unless they had the backing of the people. If the potential 
Strength of Western Union is, as he said, very great, the 
actual strength is wholly inadequate. The result has been 
that the faint-hearted have been inclined to look upon the 
task as an impossibility and one which does not concern 


he Apostolic Acta issued on July 13 and sub- The 


A later statement has made it clear that the Vatican understands 
In this map the figures on the black label show first the number chief 
and these are based on the Catholic Almanac ; the figure below shows the 
It should be appreciated that this latter figure does not 


and equipment for the 
reserves called to the 
Colours, although 
there were shortages 
in several countries. 
man - power 
mobilisation was the 
consideration. 
Provided it and the 
concentration of the 
Army were well 
carried out—and, of course, granting that the training 
of the classes concerned had been good—there was no 
need to fear tremendous surprises. It was therefore on 
this aspect that all the best military brains from Moltke 
onward were employed. It is still important enough. 
The great change, one of which there were a few hints 
even before the First World War, is that, side by side 
with the planning of this man-power mobilisation, there 
must be a scheme of production mobilisation. It is 
far more difficult and requires still better brains, but does 
not, unfortunately, get them. Whitehall can draw up 
““war books,” admirable in themselves, and Orders in 
Council by the hundred can be prepared in advance. 
All that is thought out on these lines can be done in a 
day or two, if not in an hour or two ; but, though necessary, 
it is all barren and non-productive. Far more important 
is it to insure that there shall be something to fight with 
without undue delay, without, for example, the positively 
staggering delay that occurred in tank design and production 
in the Second World War in this country. That is where genius 
is called for: the highest qualities of the military prophet, 
the scientist, the organiser, the engineer, and the man who can 
convince other men. The last is the most important quality 
of all, and the most disheartening task is that of trying to 
make politicians understand strategy and supply, or risk 
the popularity which is acquired by giving things away for 
the sake of preserving their country from catastrophe. 


EXCOMMUNICATING, IN CERTAIN 
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THE DE HAVILLAND “COMET”: FIRST PICTURES OF THE NEW JET AIR-LINER. 


THE DE HAVILLAND COMET JET AIR-LINER (D.H. 106), SHOWING HOW THE CONCENTRATED POWER OF THE FOUR GHOST GAS TURBINE ENGINES IS KEPT CLOSE TO THE FUSELAGE, 
AND INDICATING THE DIHEDRAL ON THE TAILPLANE. THE STARBOARD ENGINES HAD NOT BEEN FITTED WHEN OUR PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN. 


THE COMET, SIDE VIEW, INDICATING ITS SIZE. THE ABSENCE OF PROPELLERS PERMITS A SHORT UNDER-CARRIAGE STRUCTURE WITH LOW FUSELAGE ENTRANCE. REDUX ADHESIVE, 
USED TO CEMENT METAL TO METAL, OBVIATES THE USE OF MANY RIVETS AND EASES THE STRUCTURAL PROBLEMS OF CABIN PRESSURISATION 


The De Havilland Comet (D.H. 106) is the new jet air-liner intended for express change, due to the high cruising speed, the relatively low wing loading of the 
services along the trunk routes of the British Commonwealth. Sixteen Comets are D.H. 106, and consequently the moderate stalling speed and normal landing 
being built, the first two against contracts for the Ministry of Supply, and the sharacteristics, are factors tending to increased all-round safety The Comet is 
remaining fourteen for B.O.A.C. and BS.A.A. Apart from her speed and sim- powered with four Ghost engines and will carry an operational flight 
plicity of design, the jet-propelled air-liner represents one of the greatest advances up to thirty-six passengers, whose comfort when flying at great heights has demanded 
in the matter of reducing the hazards of fire seen so far in aviation history unprecedented attention to air-conditioning, for the Comef must fly at about 
Experience with jet-propelled fighter aircraft has shown that paraffin is a safer 40,000 ft. for optimum economy Our photographs are the first to be taken of 
fuel than petrol. Taken in conjunction with the reduced opportunity for weather the Comet which, it is hoped, will be in operation 1952 


crew of four and 
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LEFT STEADY NERVi> 
A» WELL AS A HIGH 
DEGREE OF FITHESS Wt MARKSMANSHIP IS PART OF THE CURRICULUM, BUT THIS COMPANY IS SEEN DOING 


ath, ge _ VOLUNTARY EVENING TRAINING IN PREPARATION FOR THE INTER-COMPANY COMPETITION. 


CADETS A FACT 
TRATED BY THIS 
OF THE ASSAULT Cé 
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(ABOVE,) MILITARY ETIOUETTI WILI 
CHARACTERISE THE OFFICERS’ MESS IN 
THE CADETS’ FUTURE REGIMENTS ; THUS, 
IN SPITE OF THE GRUELLING TRAINING, 
MEALS ARE SERVED WITH FORMALITY. 


Continued DECORAIED WITH PORTRAITS OF ILLUSTRIOUS SOLDIERS AND 
‘ officers, and capable of wi CADETS ENJOY LEISURE, AND 
in a world where an pl stanuard 

of general knowledge “ f2 

is required The —~ 

~ ‘ j 


NI 


a) 


The Shop,”’ was the 
training-place for 
young men destined 
for the Royal Artil 
lery or Royal En- 
gineers, and the 
Royal Military Col- 
lege, Sandhurst, for 
those joining the 
cavalry or infantry 
As early as the 'sixties 
of last century, the 
suggestion for the 
amalgamation of 
Woolwich and Sand 
hurst was mooted, 
and in 1938 agreed 
plans had been c 
A CADET'S LIFE AT SANDHURST IS NOT ALL HARD WORK AND pleted, but the o1 TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE OF WIRELESS IS ESSENTIAL FOR EVERY BRITISH ARMY 
BATTLE TRAINING BEAGLING IS ONE OF THE FAVOURITE break of war d OFFICER HERE CADETS ARE SEEN FAMILIARISING THEMSELVES WITH THE WORKING OF 
PASTIMES OF THE FUTURE YOUNG OFFICERS [Continued above, right A FIELD RADIO 


TURE OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY LEARNING THEIR JOB FROM A TO Z: ASPECTS 
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trongly the 
interdependence 

all arms, and as 
as_hostilities 

the joint college was 


inaugurated, 
hur 


because of t 


st 


I its spaci 
grounds and its posi- 
tion, adjacent to the 
military centre of 
Aldershot. The Ro 
Military A 
Sandhurst, 
into three colleges, 
Old, New and Vic- 
tory, which, in turn, 
are each divided into 
four companies and 
platoons. The educa- 
tion oy 
on a broad military 
Continued below. 


(RIGHT.) 
DESIGNED AS A BATTLE- 
EPFICIENCY TEST: 
A GRUELLING TEST OF PHYSICAL FITNESS: ‘A CADET CROSSING THE GREAT LAKE CADETS CARRYING OUT AN 
IN THE GROUNDS OF SANDHURST HIGH UP BY MEANS OF A ROPE AND A PULLEY. ASSAULT COURSE 
LATER STAGE IN 
ING THE 
PASSED IN FULL BATTLE 
EQUIPMENT. 


| 


A 


Ne 
J 


+ 


A 


| 
f 


= 
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es 


( ABOVE.) SHOWING SOME OF THE DIFFERENT 
TYPES OF MILITARY VEHICLE WITH WHICH 
CADETS MUST FAMILIARISE THEMSELVES : 
THE DRIVING AND MAINTENANCE WING. 


Continued.) 

basis. About half their time is spent on 

general education, some 10 per cent. on 

physical training, and the remaining 
40 per cent. on mili- 
tary studies. No 
qualifications of birth 
or wealth are required 
of boys desirous of 
entering 
but they must 
able to pass the Army 
Entrance Examination 
and come through 
the tests for person- 
ality and character ; 
and have served four 
months in the ranks 
Sandhurst was 
honoured on July 13 
by a visit from 
H.R.H. Princess 
Elizabeth, who pre- 
sented the King’s 
Medal, and the 
Sword of Honour, 
as illustrated in our 
last week's issue. 
Our photographs 
make an interesting 
comparison with the 
drawings of the train- 
ing of French Army 
conscripts in the 
Light Camps, by 
Bryan de Grin 

rRAINING IN VARIOUS BRANCHES OF SCIENCE IS PART OF THE CURRICULUM AN >ublished 

IN WHICH SOME CADETS ARE WEARING MUFTI, AFTER issues of May 7, 14 


TROPHIES OF MARTIAL INTEREST: THE ANTEROOM WHERE 


WITH R.S.M. J. C. LORD DRILLING A SOUAD 


MARCHING DRILL, 
ENSURES THAT THE CORRECT 


THE PACE STICK IN HIS RIGHT HAND 
ARMY PACE OF 30 INS. IS MAINTAINED. 


URST. 


ELECTRICITY CLASS IN PROGRESS, 
LUNCH, AS IS PERMITTED. and 21 this year 


TS OF THE SEVERE AND VARIED TRAINING WHICH CADETS NOW UNDERGO AT SAND 
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MINTING GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS AGAIN—BUT NOT FOR CIRCULATION. 





a. 
; ; , : > ;HTLY BURNISHED GOLD DISCS 
CLOSE INSPECTION FOR POSSIBLE BLEMISHES: UNSTRUCK FINAL EXAMINATION : MR. R. A. S. DISBOROUGH, WHO HANDLING A PILE OF pnp ee Hw paler 
GOLD COINS COMING THROUGH THE ROLLERS AND PASSING HAS BEEN AT THE ROYAL MINT FOR THIRTY-EIGHT AS YET UNSTRUCK: ONE - sone See 
, . . re ; oN o NS 4 3 5 
ALONG A CONVEYER BELT AT THE ROYAL MINT. YEARS, STUDYING A COMPLETED GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. BLANKS ON 1 


PASSING ALONG A CONTINUOUS LINE FOR EMBOSSING: SOVEREIGNS (INDICATED BY 
AN ARROW) WHICH WILL BEAR THE HEAD OF HIS LATE MAJESTY KING GEORGE \ . 
A BOWL OF GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS, ONCE KNOWN AS “ JIMMY O GOBLINS, 
NOW A CURIOSITY WHICH MANY PEOPLE HAVE NEVER SEEN. 


NLY the elderly can 
recall the days when 
men rattled sovereigns in 
their pockets or brought 
them out of gold cases, and 
“flashy chaps" spoke of 
* Jimmy O'Goblins " ; for 
sovereigns have not been 
struck for circulation since 
1917, though numbers 
exist abroad and have a 
high market value. On 
July 14 it was announced 
that the Royal Mint would 
mint a coinage of less than 
100,000, so that the art 
of working gold might not 
die out. It was revealed 
that of the thirty or forty 
craftsmen to be employed 
on this coinage, only six 
were familiar with the 
exacting standards ex- 
pected in the production 
of sovereigns which can 
be relied on to weigh 
within *2 grains of their 
123- grains weight. ° The 
sovereigns are being struck 
from existing dies and 
bear the head of George V. 
When first issued, under 
Henry VII., the sovereign 
weighed 240 grains and 
until 1811 was minted in 
the Tower. Dies were cut 
by hand until fifty or sixty 
years ago, and were hand- 
struck until c. 1662. 
FEEDING GOLDEN PIECES INTO THE MACHINE WHICH STRIKES THEM AND pron ey Am Rw gah oat oe 
TRANSFORMS THEM INTO SOVEREIGNS A WORKER AT THE ROYAL MINT. 2 or a . 
SOVEREIGNS WERE HAND-STRUCK UNTIL ¢. 1662 correct fineness and weight 


INSPECTING THE FRESHLY-MINTED GOLDEN SOVEREIGNS THROUGH A 
MAGNIFYING-GLASS A CRAFTSMAN AT THE ROYAL MINT, WHERE A COINAGI 
OF LESS THAN 100,000 IS BEING MINTED. 
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THE ONLY OKAPI PAIR IN EUROPE: 
“BUTA” AND “ZENDY” IN LONDON 





om 


ik <)> 
Se 7 4 oe 
Tebse: A TRULY HANDSOME PAIR—-AND THE ONLY PAIR OF THEIR SPECIES NOW TO BE SEEN IN EUROP! 


THE OKAPIS AT THE REGENT'S PARK ZOO, WITH THE BULL, BUJA (LEFT). 


THE END OF TWELVE YEARS’ SOLITUDE: BUTA, THE ZOO'S MIDDLE-AGED MALE 
OKAPI (LEFT), MEETS HIS YOUNG BRIDE-TO-BE, THE NEW ARRIVAL FROM THE CONGO, 


~» 


THE FIRST MEETING OF BUTA (RIGHT) AND THE NEW FEMALE OKAPI-—Z&NDF—WAS A PORTRAIT OF ZANDYF: THE SINGULARLY BEAUTIFUL YOUNG OKAPI COW, WHICH RECENTLY 
MARKED BY EXCITED INTEREST ON BUTA'S PART AND SEDATE CALM FROM Z&NDF. REACHED THE ZOO FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO ; WITH BUTA, AS ALWAYS, CLOSE BEHIND 


The okapi, that singularly rare and beautiful animal of Central Africa, which was appears in the above page, was deposited there by King George V Buta is now 
unknown to civilisation until early in this century, has since been the subject of the about twenty and had not seen another of his species for twelve years until July 20. 
greatest popular interest. In our issue of August 3, 1907, we published a photograph On that afternoon the young and beautiful okapi cow, Zendy, which had been 
of the first okapis to be seen in Europe, a stuffed pair; on September 7, 1907, the presented to the Zoo by the Belgian Government, was introduced into his enclosure 
first photograph ever taken of an okapi—a young.calf; and on January 20, 1912, the Since that date Buta, after the inevitable surprise of at last seeing again one of hi 
first adult okapi to be photographed, one which had just been shot in the Belgian own kind, has followed Zendy everywhere. To date, Zendy has treated him with 
Congo, The Regent's Park Zoo has had a bull okapi since 1932, when Buta, who oblivious calm; but it is hoped that the pair—the only pair in Europe—will breed 
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VENUE FOR THE 1950 EMPIRE GAMES 
NEXT YEAR: AUCKLAND CITY, N.Z. 


SHOWING IN THE DISTANCE THE SUBURBS ALONG THE FORESHORE OF THE HARBOUR: ELLERSLIE 
RACECOURSE, AUCKLAND, HEADQUARTERS OF THE FAMOUS AUCKLAND RACING CLUB. 


A SURFERS’ PARADISE, 
SURE TO ATTRACT BOTH 
COMPETITORS AND VISI 
TORS TO THE NEXT 
EMPIRE GAMES: PIHA, 
ON THE WEST COAST 
OF NORTH ISLAND, NEW 
ZEALAND. 


EW ZEALAND 

was first discovered 
in 1642 by Tasman, and 
Captain Cook in 1769 
explored the coast. In 
1840, by the Treaty of 
Waitangi, between the 
pioneer British settlers 
and native Maori Chiefs, 
sovereignty was ceded 
to the British Crown 
and the islands became 
a British Colony. Since 
1907 New Zealand has 
been a Dominion. It 
consists of a group of 
islands of which the 
principal are North 
Island (44,281 sq. miles) 
and South Island 
(58,093 sq. miles), and 
contains some of the 
loveliest scenery in the 
Empire, with volcanic 
mountains, noble rivers 
and lakes, forests and 
fertile valleys Two 
thirds of the surface is 
suitable for agriculture, 
and the Dominion is 
celebrated for its dairy 
products, its stock farms, 

[Continued below, right 


Se 


THE MOST RECENTLY COMPLETED HYDRO-ELECTRIC SCHEME ON THE WAIKATO RIVER: KARAPIRO DAM WITH, IN THE 
BACKGROUND, THE AGRICULTURAL AREA KNOWN AS “THE DAIRY OF THE EMPIRE. 


Continued.) 

its wool and its 
apples, and also 
for its sport. The 
rivers contain sal- 
mon and trout, and 
big-game fishing 
may be enjoyed off 
its shores. The 
splendid physique 
and fine fighting 
qualities of the New 
Zealand troops, 
who fought in the 
two World Wars, 
are universally 
known ; and, at the 
moment, British 
cricketers have 
been sampling the 
mettle of New Zea- 
landcricketersin the 
Test Matches. The 
first two have been 
Continued above, right 


(LEFT.) WHERE Swim 

MING EVENTS CON 

NECTED WITH THE 

EMPIRE GAMES OF 1950 

WILL BE HELD: THE 

OLYMPIC SWIMMING 

POOL AT NEWMARKET, A RENDEZVOUS FOR HORSE-LOVERS : THE TROTTING-COURSE AT EPSOM, AUCKLAND, WITH THE 


A MOST ’ SSIVE ’ - ens 7 , q > . ' . 
ISLAND BOROUGH SHOWGROUNDS, USED FOR EQUESTRIAN AND AGRICULTURAL EVENTS, IN THE BACKGROUND 
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HOME OF AGRICULTURE, SPORT AND 
BEAUTY: AIR VIEWS OF NEW ZEALAND. 


AUCKLAND HARBOUR DOTTED WITH YACHTS, SEEN ACROSS AUCKLAND DOMAIN PLAYING FIELDS, WHERE 
CRICKET MATCHES ARE IN PROGRESS. IN THE CENTRE STANDS THE AUCKLAND WAR MEMORIAL MUSEUM. 


IN THE HEART OF AUCK 
LAND CITY ALBER! 
PARK, RENDEZVOUS OF 
ciTy WORKERS IN THE 
LUNCH AND RECREATION 
HOURS. AUCKLAND ''NI 
VERSITY COLLEGE IS IN 
THE MIDDLE BACK 
GROUND, 


Continued.) 
drawn. The New Zealand 
team, with characteristic 
good sportsmanship, 
rejected an offer to tour 
Ireland at the end of the 
season, in favour of a 
visit to the British Army 
on the Rhine. The 
manager stated that 
though they may lose 
money over it, they 
consider they are doing 
the right thing in letting 
the troops in Germany 
have a share of first 
class cricket. Auckland 
City, air views of which 
we reproduce, will act 
as host to competitors 
and visitors to the 
Empire Games to be 
held there in February, 
1950 Thousands will 
then be visiting the 
South Pacific for the 
first time, and it is 
certain that the Empire 
Games Committee and 
the citizens of Auckland 
will see they leave with 
memories of a _ pro 
gressive and hospitable 
country. The Governor 
Continued below, left 


ag ae ane 





WITH THE RPOAT-HARBOUR IN THE BACKGROUND AND THE H.Q. OF THE VARIOUS YACHT CLUBS: A VIEW OF AUCKLAND 
HARBOUR DOTTED WITH NUMEROUS SAILING-YACHTS. 


Continued.) 

General, Sir Bernard 
Freyberg, V.C., in 
his Speech from the 
Throne when open- 
ing the final session 
of Parliament on 
June 28, referred to 
the provision for 
compulsory mili- 
tary training which 
itis proposed to place 
before the country 
by referendum as 
the “ only effective 
method of pro- 
ducing the land 
forces which would 
be required imme- 
diately should any 
emergency arise." 


ONE - TREE 

AUCKLAND, OR 

MAUNGAKIEKIE: AN 

ANCIENT MAORI FOR 

TRESS (R., BACK= 

GROUND) with (a.) THE 

SHOWGROUND OF THE 

AGRICULTURAL AND 

LOOKING UP QUEEN STREET, THE MAIN THOROUGHFARE, TOWARDS THE VOLCANIC CONE aa a 2 ae 
AND L A WAR 


OF MOUNT EDEN: A VIEW OF THE HEART OF THE BUSINESS AREA OF AUCKLAND HOSPITAL 
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BRITAIN’S NEWEST AND MOST POWERFUL BATTLESHIP—THE MAJOR ATTRACTION OF PLYMOUTH’S NAVY 
Continued.) 

ON July 21, Britain's biggest, strongest and newest battleship, H.M.S. Vanguard, returned to a tiie D—LOWER DECK. 

Devonport after a six-months’ cruise in the Mediterranean, during which she steamed 14,350 miles 64 and 64a. Marines’ Mess. 

65, 66 and 66a. Seamen's Mess. 


since her departure from her home port on February 3. During the August Bank Holiday Navy Days, 67. Marines’ Bathrooms 
68. Seamen's Mess. 


July 30 to August 1, she, with other ships, will be “at home” to visitors at Plymouth. There will need - 
Days as well at Portsmouth (where H.M.S. /mplacable and H.M.S. Theseus will be the chief — Mess 
drawing of Vanguard will give visitors—and 


80. Marines’ Baggage. 

Engineers’ Stores. 

. Officers’ Bedding Store 
Tropical Stores. 
School 
Church. 

and 87. Stores. 

. Anti-Gas Stores, etc 

. Generators. 

. Strong Room. 

Workshops. 

. Stokers’ Bathrooms 

Fitters’ Shop. 

Lower Power Room 


ge 


be Navy 
ittractions), Rosyth and Chatham. Our partly sectional and 73. Seamen's Mess. 
Stokers’ Mess 


ndeed those not so fortunate—some idea of the complexity of the fighting, navigational and, for that 75. Seamen's Mess 
, Boys’ School Roo 

complexity of this 42,500-ton battleship During Vanguard Mediterranean cruise ; Boys’ = hn 

(Libya), Venice, Palermo, Port Said, oe, Soecenten Room. 


FESLSSSRRES 


matter, domestic 
visited Gibraltar, Algiers, Toulon, Naples, Malta, Tripoli 


DRAWN ouBg SPECIAL Artist, G 
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’ : KEY TO FORWARD SUPERSTRUCTURE. 
; 118. Foremast. 
we 4 } 119. Signal Bridge. 


4 5 
i 122. Bri 
. ee 4 123. Wind. Deflecting Slot. 
124. Signal House. 
“0 Bo’sun’s Cabin. 
eal ae |= (126. * Bunk Space. t 
: “ 127. Conning Tower. 
Pa 5 128. Bofors Battery (six guns). 
ont ; Tc 129. Bofors Director Towers. 
4 a * Office. 
7 4 ot 131. Vent. 
. - mm 132. eerins Room. 
Yale 133. Bridge Plotting Room. 
. Admiral’s Bridge. 
. Bofors Battery (six guns). 
. Cipher Office. 
Lobby. 


138. ey 
139 and 140. Sea Cabins. 





. Officers’ Sea Cab’ 
145. Double Cabin. 
146. Two 5°25-in. High Angle guns. 
1B Reo ae Tages 

\ in. guns. 
150. Galley. 


A-—UPPER DECK AND SUPERSTRUCTURE.| 
1. Ensign Staff with Overtaking and Fog Lamps. | 
2. After Bofors Battery (six guns). 

3. Quarter Deck. 


3a. Four single Bofors guns. 
4. “ Y” Turret and two 15-in. guns. 
Turret and 


& “2 two 15-in. guns. 
. After Director Tower. 
. Bofors Battery (six guns). 
Director Towers. 


yy ~- Omics ~ 
: Teo Bofors guns 
. Bofors Battery (six guns). 


. Main Mast. 
. Admiral’s wn Neg 
, - Room. 


“ Turret and two 15-in. guns. 
“A” Ty 


BSASSSIF BESS 


. Admiral’s Dini 
. Admiral’s Staff 


PSSeIsusepessessas 


VY DAYS: H.M.S. VANGUARD (42,500 TONS), NEWLY RETURNED AND SHORTLY TO JOIN THE TRAINING SQUADRON. 


G. H 


95 
% 
97 
oR 


Pumps 

Gunners’ Store. 
Provision Rooms. 
Inflammable Stores. 


E--UPPER PLATFORM DECK. 


99. Spirit Room. 


). Fresh Water Tanks 
Engineers’ Spare Gear 
Gunners’ Store 


103. Stores. 
104. Oil Fuel Filling Space 


Air Compressors 


106. Oil Fuel Filling Space 
107. Store Rooms. 


Davis, wttH OFFICIAI 


F— PLATFORM DECK. 


108. Store Rooms, etc. 

109. Computing and Transmitting Rooms 
110. Cold Room 

I Arctic Clothing Store 


MACHINERY, ETC. 


112. Rudder 

113. Starboard Propellers 
114. “ X" Engine Room 
11S. “ X” Boiler Room 
116. “A” Engine Room 
117. “A” Boiler Room 


Kev to forward superstructure, inset, top right 


CO-OPERATION 


Beirut, Rhodes, Salonica, Famagusta, Athens, Taranto, Navarino and Marseilles Distinguished visitors 
on board included H.R.H. Princess Margaret, the King and Queen of the Hellenes, the President of 
Lebanon, the Emir of Cyrenaica (part of whose recent journey to London was made in the battleship) 
the flag of Admiral Sir 


It was recently announced that in order to keep in full commissior 


and General Smuts. For the greater the cruise 
A. J. Power, C 


as many as possible of the smaller ships of the Royal Navy, the number of battleships in full sea-going 


part of the ship has worn 


in-C., Mediterranean 


commission would be reduced. Accordingly, Vanguard is to join the training squadron, which Anson wil! 


leave to join the reserve fleet, Duke of York, after refit, becoming flagship of the reserve fleet. Vanguard wil 
remain at Devonport for two months to give combined Summer and Easter leave to the ship's company 
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( ) ASGEAN ORIGINS IN AZARBAJAN : 
WATER FINDINGS AT GEOY TEPE. 














~ 





FIG. 2. A CHARACTERISTIC CUP OF A GEOY TEPE PEOPLE 








OF ABOUT 1600 B.C.: THIS IS OF “ RED WASH” WARE, BUT 
THIS PEOPLE (WHO SOON MOVED ON) ALSO PRODUCED BLACK 
AND GREY WARE, \ 











in our last issue we published an illustrated article by Mr. T \ 
Burton-Brown, Research Fellow of the British School of Archzxology 























ra REPRE: : pp : in Iraq, on the remarkable discoveries he had made in his recent P ’ . oom 
{ FIG. I. A TALL-COLLARED CUP OF BLACK POLISHED excavation at Geoy Tepe, in the Azarbaijan district of north-west Iran FIG, 3. A FINE POTTERY JAR OF ABOUT 1600 B.C. : 
7A, Ce a ee See Saree ee That article covered the lower levels from about 3000 B.C. up to about +  FRCOUCED SY THE GANS PECQTLES WHO | 
} GEOY TEPE, AND SIMILAR TO BUT ANTICIPATING onan B.C These dienmmaies, exile ated. MADE THOSE SHOWN IN FIGS. 2 AND 7, AND } 
wes we 8 C. 4 . sine ii \ 
\ GASES SyEee OF Soe SA * , lishing the existence of a long-standing \W Seowe SHS SAME APTQOACE. =e 
w \ 


civilisation parallel with the al Ubaid cul- t 
ture of Mesopotamia, went on to hint at \ 
strong links between this remote district and \ 
the cultures of Greece, Crete and the Hyksos \ 
[Continued on left. \ 

\\ 























: va 

FIG. 4. BEARING A HANDLE IN THE FORM OF A HORNED ; 5 

ANIMAL'S HEAD AN ALABASTRON, OR UNGUENT JAR, OF ABOUT 

1200 B.C.-—-COMPARABLE WITH EXAMPLES FROM CYPRUS AND 
THE GREECE OF HOMERIC TIMES. 


\ .' 

. xy y FIG. 6. ANOTHER ALABASTRON, WITH RAM’S HEAD HANDLE: \ 
92) compare WITH FIG. 4 OF THE SAME DATE, THIS EXAMPLE, } 
; IN POLISHED RED WARE, SUGGESTS EGYPTIAN PARALLELS IN THE | 
APPEARANCE OF THE ANIMAL, 








Continued.) 

people.in Egypt. These indications are continued in Mr. Burton- 
Brown's article which follows; but the latest stage (c. 1000 B.C.) 
reveals animal sculpture of a most impressive kind associated with 


Continued.) 
The shapes of their pots are quite different from the shapes of 
\ pots made there in earlier days. They include wide, flat plates, 











\ small cups with handles, pots like tea-pots with big beak spouts, 

inscriptions in unparalleled hieroglyphs. Mr. Burton-Brown writes : vg “A i rather large and fairly straight-sided jars, and tall cups with a 
} FY } characteristic high collar-shaped neck (Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 7). The 

EW civilisations appeared at frequent intervals in Azarbaijan ' tall cup and the spouted jar can be dated to about the middle of 
One such new culture appeared at about 1600 B.C., when | gig. 5. A POTTERY FIGURINE OF A FEMALE the Second Millennium, about 1500 B.C., since similar pots have 
strangers arrived at Geoy Tepe, and other cities round Rezaiyyeh. TORSO DATING FROM ABOUT 1200 B.c.: } been found elsewhere in Iran under conditions which make it 
Their pottery, which is their best identffication mark, was hand SEVERAL FIGURINES DATE WITH THIS i possible to date them: reasonably safely to that time. The grave 
made and nicely polished, plain in colour, either red, black or grey PERIOD, WHICH MAY BE THAT OF THE } at Geoy Tepe in which the objects of this time were found was 
[Continued opposite STONE FIGURES OPPOSITE. } [Continued below, left. 
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Se - A Rhye eee oy ” a — . . 























FIG. 7. OF THE SAME CULTURE WHICH PRODUCED FIGS. I, 2 AND 3: A CURIOUSLY 











fe as 7 FIG. 8. TYPICAL RED POTTERY OF THE 1200-8.C. LEVEL THE KNOBS 
SHAPED TEA-POT WITH A BEAK SPOUT IN BLACK POLISHED WARE. ¢. I500 BX { ON THE HANDLES CAN BE PARALLELED IN CYPRUS AND SOUTH RUSSIA 

Continued, | 

built of stones laid flat one on another to make walls which leant inward slightly, who may prove to be very interesting to historians. These new people also used 
and was roofed with large slabs laid horizontally. Besides pottery, the contents of plain red or grey polished ware, plain except that sometimes it was ornanfented with 
the tomb included a string of beads and some bronze or copper pins. These people designs made by drawing with a blunt tool while the clay was wet. The result was 
probably did not remain very long in Azarbaijan. They are not likely to have been to produce wide, shallow incisions, which give just the same effect as that given by 
very important or powerful, and seem to have been displaced fairly soon by newcomers, the decoration on the wooden jars made to-day in Eastern Turkey, which is done 


(Continued on opposite page, centre 
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A CRYPTIC STONE ANIMAL FOUND AT GEOY TEPE: 
IT SHOWS A FAT-TAILED RAM, BEARING AN INSCRIPTION IN UNKNOWN HIEROGLYPHS. 





ASCRIBED TO 1000 B.C., 
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Continued from opposite page. | 
with a small gouge. Per- 
haps this ceramic decoration 
was done in imitation of 
wooden vessels, which were 
probably quite commonly in 
use in those days. These 
people made their pottery in 
shapes peculiar to them- 
selves, such as particular 
types of jugs, alabastra, 
[Continued on left. 
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Continued. | 

ring-stands, bowls and little 
cups (Figs. 4, 6 and 8), many 
of which have parallels with 
Iron Age wares elsewhere in 
Iran, and further west, and 
it is a remarkable fact that 
some of the polished grey 
pottery of this period in 
Azarbaijan, especially some 
vases found at an ancient 
site close to Tabriz, are 
closely similar to the buc- 
chero fabrics made in Lesbos 
and elsewhere in the Aegean 
after about 1400 B.C. The 
handles of pots which have 
knobs on them, which were 
fairly common in _ Azar- 
baijan, are similar to handles 
in South Russia, and identi- 
cal handles also occur in 
Cyprus, in pottery of about 
1200 B.C. and later. The 
handle made in the form of 
a horned animal's head 
(Figs. 4 and 6) is also dupli- 
cated in Cyprus, and in 
Greece, where the earliest 
example appears at the time 
of the Trojan War, at about 














1200 B.C., on a vessel called 
the Warrior Vase, which 
[Continued opposite. \ 





PROBABLY REPRESENTING A TIGER: 











FIG. II, ROUGHLY CUT BUT IMPRESSIVE AND MENACING: A PIECE OF GREY STONE SCULPTURE FROM GEOY TEPE, 


THESE ANIMAL SCULPTURES (e. 1000 B.C.) UNPARALLELED 


ARE ASSOCIATED 





(ABOVE.) FIG. 10. ANOTHER 


ABOUT 1000 B.C. THE 
CROSS ON THE NEAR FORE- 
QUARTER SHOWS THAT IT 


Continued. | 
was found at Mycene. This 
was the time when the use 
of iron was just beginning 
to get known in the Near 
East, and it is noteworthy 
that rich iron ores exist in 
Azarbaijan and neighbour- 
ing lands. Occasionally clay 
figurines (Fig. 5) were made 
at this time, which may also 
be the period when some 
stone animal figures and 
reliefs were produced. These 
animal figures include two 
of fat-tailed sheep (Figs. 9 
and 10), very simply 
modelled but attractive in 
their way, despite a rather 
fatuous mien. The hiero- 
glyphs on one of these are 
) of a type unknown else- 
where. Another animal is a 
tiger (Fig. 11), roughly cut 
[Continued below, left 
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GREY STONE RAM, ALSO OF \ 


HAS BEEN USED AS A \ 
CHRISTIAN TOMBSTONE. \ 








FIG. 12. ONE OF THE UNIQUE GREY STONE 
INSCRIPTIONS FROM GEOY TEPE : THE CENTRAL 
FIGURE MAY BE A RAM.-WITH CURLING HORNS. 
OF THE SAME PERIOD AS THE ANIMALS ABOVE. 





Continued 

but effective in his menacing look. The reliefs 
(Figs. 12-14) are of a type without parallel in 
other lands and, so far as is known yet, have 
no parallels even on other ancient sites in 
Azarbaijan. But stone animals, possibly 
similar to the Geoy Tepe animals, have been 
noted by English and German explorers on 
both sides of the Lake of Rezaiyyeh during 
the last sixty years, though, unfortunately, 
they have not had their pictures taken. It 
is a curious thing that characteristic details 
of Greek Geometric pottery, which dates from 
after 800 B.C., such as handles in the form 
of a horned animal's head, and the shape of 
the tall cup with a high collar-shaped neck, 


are anticipated in Azarbaijan by several 
‘Continued opposite 
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14. 


GREY STONE INSCRIPTION, 
THESE GEOY TEPE RELIEFS ARE 


BEARING 


(POSSIBLY) A HEN—SECOND FROM RIGHT. 


UNPARALLELED EVEN IN AZARBAIJAN. 








FIG. 13. ANOTHER OF THE CRYPTIC INSCRIP- 
TIONS, THIS ONE BEARING A HUMAN FIGURE: } 
THE CIRCLES AND “ FLASK,” oR “FAN,” } 
SHAPES SEEM COMMON TO ALL FOUR. 


Continued ) 

centuries. Such similarities as these may 
Suggest that there was some sort of com- 
munity of ideas, and perhaps even of people, 
in the Near East at the time of the beginning 
of the Ifon Age. And not only then, for more 
and more evidence is accumulating to suggest 
that there was a high degree of intercourse 
between various lands in ancient times, and 
at all periods, even from the most remote. 


It may be thought that archeological ex- 
peditions are an expensive luxury in these 
days of financial tightness and restriction, 
but in fact the very prolific excavation at 
Geoy Tepe, which has illuminated 2000 years 
of history in north-western Iran, cost only 
£700, including return fares from England. 
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GOOD many people who glance at this page will 
be able to say without hesitation and without 
reference to the descriptions the date, within five 
years or so when each of these salt-cellars was made. 
That presupposes a very fair working knowledge of 
style and can only be acquired by experience. I 
find that sort of modest parlour game interesting 
and play it myself when confronted with a collection 
of almost anything—pictures, furniture, or what 
have you. It is an innocuous pastime and good for 
one’s self-esteem, because one can so often catch 
oneself out in absurd mistakes. With pictures, for 
example, a painter can sometimes revert to an 
earlier manner and paint in his old age as he used 
to do inhis maturity; or you can argue that in 
such and such a portrait (surely, from the style, 
painted, say, in 1780) his sitter is dressed in the 
fashion of 1760. So what? Was the sitter old- 
fashioned in her dress, or is your judgment of his 
style at fault? With furniture you are buiiding 
on even more insecure foundations, for it is by 
no means impossible that some makers were so 
conservative that they scarcely ever changed their 
patterns. With silver one is on firm ground. One 
knows the date and place of] assay by the marks, 
except in those comparatively rare instances when 
the marks have been so badly rubbed in the course 
of time that they are difficult to decipher. These 
marks have been stamped on all pieces of silver-plate 
since the end of the twelfth century. In addition, there 
is the mark by which the maker's name can be traced, 
though as Goldsmiths Hall in London was destroyed 
in the Great Fire 
of 1666, names 
registered before 
this cannot be iden- 
tified. To put a 
false mark on a 
piece of silver or 
offer it for sale has 
always been a 
felony, so one is in 
the fortunate posi- 
tion of knowing 
exactly what one is 
buying. In this 
instance, I am out 
of the running, 
because I happen 
to know the dates 
of these examples, 
and can merely 
advise others to 


VURLEVC ee 


before allowing 
their eyes to read the answers. 

Perhaps a very brief note about marks, omitting 
everything but the bare bones of the subject, will be 
of interest to those who are not familiar with Assay 
Office history. There are six possible marks. First, 
the mark of origin 

London, the 
Leopard's Head ; 
Edinburgh, a 
castle ; Dublin, a 
harp. Second, the 
year in which the 
piece was assayed 
—a letter of the 
alphabet, changed 
each year and 
varied in form at 
the beginning of 
each cycle of 
letters. Third, the 
maker's mark—a 
symbol or a rebus 
or two letters of 
a surname, and 
after 1720, usually 
letters only. 
Fourth, the Lion Passant to indicate sterling silver. 
Fifth, the Sovereign's Head (1784-1890), to show that 
duty had been paid. Sixth, 1696-1720, Leopard's 
Head erased (i.e., turned to the left) and figure of 
Britannia substituted for the Leopard’s Head, full face, 
and the Lion Passant. This last is a minor point, 
but of interest because it was caused by the practice 
of melting down silver coin into plate and causing 


The “echo of Italian sixteenth-century bronzes” 


——— 
Wii LINEN S) 





FIG. 2. “A STURDY CYLINDER LIGHTENED BY GADROONING ™ 
A SALT-CELLAR BY WILLIAM BAINBRIDGE. 
make their estimate The earliest salt-cellar illustrated on this page, it is by 
William Bainbridge and was made in 1695. 





FIG. 4. “ THE TYPE OF GEORGIAN SALT PROBABLY MOST FAMILIAR 
TO THE PRESENT GENERATION "; BY WILLIAM KERSILL. 
This salt-cellar [1767] in common with the others illustrated is 

reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. S. J. 
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By FRANK DAVIS. 


a monetary crisis. (What a pleasantly simple monetary 
crisis the subjects of King William had to overcome 
compared to their descendants!) The ,standard of 
plate was raised from 925 parts of pure silver to 
958 per thousand, and the Britannia mark showed 
that the piece was of this standard. After 1720 the 
use of this standard was optional. Assay offices were 
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I. A RICHLY-DECORATED “SALT-CELLAR BY CHARLES KANDLER. 


decorated salt by Charles Kandler, c. 1750. 


at London—by far the most important of all, and still 
under the administration of the Worshipful Company 
of Goldsmiths at Goldsmiths Hall—Chester, Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Exeter, Glasgow, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Norwica, and (after 1773) 
Birmingham and Sheffield. 
Minor guilds stamped their 
wares at various places too 
numerous to mention here 
at various times (¢.g., 
Lincoln from 1420 to 1710, 
and Taunton from 1640 
to 1700). 

This very summary 
statement will be enough 
to indicate that a formid- 
able body of official records 
is in existence by which 
place, date and at least 
the name of the maker 
can be traced, even though FIG. 3. 
very few  silversmiths 
emerge as outstanding 
characters. Two names 
only spring to mind as men who by 
their originality in their craft can be 
said to have done more than follow 
current fashions. One of these is Paul 
Lamerie, who, after his early years as a 
maker of the sober, smoothly - finished 
domestic silver of the 1720's, became in 
the 1740's the most famous and most 
successful of the exponents 
of the highly decorated 
style which was the 
mode by the middle of 
the eighteenth century— 
a style which in less skilful 
hands can be excessively 
tiresome to modern taste. 
That reminds me that the 
name of Lamerie is by no 
means the only name of 
French extraction in the 
long list of leading silver- 
smiths of the period. As 
in many crafts, England 
gained much from families 
of Huguenot descent, and r1G. 5. 
among the eighteenth- 
century silversmiths will 
be found the name of 
Courtauld, nowa household 
word in other directions. The second outstanding 
figure is that of Paul Storr at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. To assert, as many do, 
that in general his designs lack the grace and 
ingenuity of those of some of his predecessors, 
is to say that he happened to live at the end of 
a great epoch: in sheer workmanship he is the equal 
of any of them. 


Phillips. 


is apparent in this richly- 





“IN THE FORM OF A LITTLE OCTAGONAL COFFER"' : 
A SALT-CELLAR BY EDWARD woop. dows - 

with the gentle curves of the base nicely contrived to and picked 

“catch the light,” 732. 





A SALT-CELLAR OF SIMPLE GOBLET SHAPE BY 


This salt by John a 1801, is a simple goblet shape 

“just to prove that the quiet good taste we associste 

with the eighteenth century did not come to an end on fact, a less 
December 3 799.” 


Now for these five pieces. They are all by men 
whose names are of no great consequence, but the fact 
that their makers did not set the Thames on fire, 
and yet, apparently without any special self-conscious 
theories, worked to these high standards in the 
ordinary covrse of business, is evidence that the 
esthetic air they breathed throughout these 100 years 

was of good quality. They were good workmen 

untormented by isms, and not straining after effect 
even in their most dangerous experiments, in which 
category, I think, we can class Fig. 1, made 
by Charles Kandler about 1750. It is this 
very elaborate decorative mode which was seized 
upon with avidity a century later by the 
Victorian sugar - candy school, bereft of all 
dignity, and tortured into absurdity in time 
for the Great Exhibition of 1851. Seen as it 
is on this page amid more sober examples of 
the taste of our ancestors, it falls into place 
as a natural and instinctive demand (which 
lasted about a decade) for a more amusing 
and richer treatment of table appointments. 

Anyway, there is the central point, both in 

time and style, of this little series of salt-cellars, 

with its echoes of Italian sixteenth - century 
bronzes and current French fashions, and the 
reader is left to form his own judgment, There 

are two earlier and two later pieces. Fig. 2, 

by William Bainbridge, was made in 1695, a 

sturdy cylinder lightened by gadrooning, while 

Fig. 3, by Edward Wood (1732), is in the form 

of a little octagonal coffer, with the gentle 

curves of the base nicely contrived to catch 
the light. 

It is a design which most of us find peculiarly 
pleasant and extremely well-balanced. Silver, by 
the way, especially when it is not machine- 
polished, and 
has been well 
looked after 
for a century or 
SO, possesses a very 
subtle magic in 
the way it reflects 
light; it has a 
soft radiance unlike 
that of any other 
substance. A 
year ago I was 
standing in the 
nave of Durham 
Cathedral, when a 
pale sun flooded 
through the win- 


out the silver 
candlesticks far 
away on the high altar. That was a memorable, 
breath-taking moment; it was then I realised 
fully what a precise understanding of the natural 
sciences and what 
acute observation 
lay behind the 
work of the 
seventeenth - cen- 
tury Dutch 
painter San- 
redam: he, be- 
yond all others, 
caught just this 
soft, silver 
gleam: 

But I am 
digressing. On 
to Fig. 4, by 
William  Kersill, 
1767, the type 
of Georgian 
salt probably 
most familiar 
to the present 
generation, with 
its slightly squat 
appearance — in 


a salt-cellar by Edward Wood, 


JOuUN EMES. 


me oem elaborate ver- 
sion of Fig. 1. Finally, there is Fig. 5, by 
John Emes, 1801, a simple goblet shape, just to 
prove that the quiet good taste we associate 
with the eighteenth century did not come to an 
end on December 31, 1799—indeed, the pastry-cook 
school cannot be said to have become really busy 
until another generation had passed. After 1830, 
the deluge ! 
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NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME SHOWN TO THE PUBLIC: A “ SELENOGRAPHIA,'' OR MOON-GLOBE, 
OF 1797, WHICH HAS BEEN PRESENTED BY HIS MAJESTY TO THE SCIENCE MUSEUM. THE 
ENGRAVED SURFACE SHOWS THE VISIBLE SURFACE OF THE MOON, WITH THE EARTH AS 
THE SMALL GLOBE. (INSET BELOW, RIGHT.) THE BACK, SHOWING THE ENGRAVED NAME OF 
THE INVENTOR, JOHN RUSSELL, R.A. (1745-1806)."  § 
(Reproduced by Courtesy of the Science Museum.) 


ERHAPS the most interesting exhibit in the newly-reopened Astronomy Gallery of 
the Science Museum, South Kensington, is one which is a gift from the King 

and is now seen for the first time by the public. This is a “ Selenographia,”’ a globe 
on which is engraved a representation of the visible surface of the moon. As our 
photograph shows, this is related to a miniature globe of the earth and has a com- 
plicated mounting to enable it to demonstrate the oscillations of the moon's body, as 
a result of which nearly 60 per cent. of the moon's surface is visible to the earth. 
The globe was made in 1797 by John Russell, R.A. (1745-1806), who is well known 
for his pastel portraits but was also a talented astronomer and a friend of Sir William 

Herschel. He became the King’s Painter in 1789 











A “SELENOGRAPHIA,” OR MOON-GLOBE: THE INVENTION OF AN R.A., AND NOW THE GIFT OF A KING. 
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FT‘HAT a bird is a bundle of nervous impulses is 

especially obvious in the case of sea-birds, which 
nest in close proximity to one another in great numbers. 
This condition often leads to most amusing situations 
In the hurly-burly caused by one gannet being turned 
off a nesting-ledge by another, a nearby pair of 
guillemots, which have just mated, are shocked into 
such mental confusion that they fight severely before 
becoming aware of their error! Similarly, the excite- 
ment aroused in a pair of kittiwakes by the cock bird 
alighting on his nest is so great and clamorous that 
both appear crazed. The cock seems not to distin- 
guish, momentarily, between neighbour and mate, 
pecking either savagely and indis- 
criminately, while the bewildered 
female lies half-prostrate on the nest 
with wings drooping and tail spiked 
up in submission. Another male 
kittiwake, dozing on his nest, pecks 
his mate savagely when she alights 
and wakes him; while a razorbill, 
fighting furiously with a rival, will 
switch in an instant to affection- 
ately nibbling his mate’s bushy 
head. At one moment, nearly all 
the kittiwakes in the colony are 
dozing in an immobile and some- 
what stupid state; at the next a 
crazy tumult has spread in an 
instant from one to another of 
the 500 or 600 birds present. 

Just as sudden tumults 
will spread spontaneously through 
a colony of kittiwakes so, when one 
gannet begins the antic that is 
almost incessant in a gannetry— 
the bowing of the head first under 
one loosened wing and then under 
the other-——-this stimulates its 
immediate neighbour, whether 
paired or solitary, to do the same, 
until perhaps six solitary birds or 
pairs, sitting or standing on a row 
of nests, are bowing. 

A more mysterious and im- 
pressive form of psychic phe- 
nomenon is the sudden silence and 
flight out from the cliffs of a colony 
of kittiwakes, for no obvious reason. 
\ similar phenomenon may often be 
witnessed at a colony of terns on a 
sand-dune, when a sudden spirit of 
unrest spreads through the com- 
pany, and all with one accord rise 
in a silent cloud seawards, only to 
wheel back and alight beside their 
nests again. 

At no time is a bird’s impulsive- 
ness more in evidence than during 
nest-building. Here, for instance, 
is a puffin which has been indus- 
triously collecting grasses with the 
hooked tip of her upper mandible, 
cramming her huge beak with them. 
But having gone to all this trouble, 
and completed her gathering, she 
then shakes her bill violently and 
scatters her grasses to the winds! 
And here are three cormorants 


which another cormorant has just 
flown off, and hopping back with it, 
with much congratulatory honking, to their own nests 
or standing-places. But then I notice that one of the 
three continues to rob this nest after the owner has 
returned, carrying her spoils to her site on the bare rock, 
and I discover subsequently that she is robbing her 
own nest, for she proves to be the mate of the 
occupier! A bird is always about to per- 
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SEA-BIRD PROBLEMS V.~NERVOUS PHENOMENA. 


By RICHARD PERRY. 
Author of “Lundy: Isle of Puffins”; “A Naturalist on 
Lindisfarne” ; “ Shetland Sanctuary,” ete. 


But to pass to a phenomenon which has aroused 
considerable controversy, as to whether it is merely 
a nervous reaction or a deliberate and rational act 
that so-called “ injury-feigning’’ of a bird with 
young, which is common to a great many species of 
birds, and not only to ground-nesters. It was not 
until I watched the Noss colony of Arctic skuas right 
through the breeding season, from the end of April to 
the first week in September, that I realised the true 





““A MORE MYSTERIOUS AND IMPRESSIVE FORM OF PSYCHIC PHENOMENON IS THE SUDDEN SILENCE AND 
FLIGHT OUT FROM THE CLIFFS OF A COLONY OF KITTIWAKES, FOR NO OBVIOUS REASON"; A KITTI- alighted on the sea and feigned 
pilfering material from a nest, from WAKE COLONY, ACTUATED BY ONE OF THOSE CRYPTIC IMPULSES WHICH SEEM TO GOVERN SEA-BIRDS’ DAILY ¢here! And another also feigned 

LIFE AND WHICH ARE DISCUSSED BY MR. PERRY ON THIS PAGE, AND ILLUSTRATED ON THE FACING PAGE, 


Photograph by Alan Richardson. 


complexity of this phenomenon ; for the Arctic skua 
is the most advanced exponent of “ feigning ’’ in the 
bird world, though the great skua exhibits no trace 
of it. 

It was on May 27 that I perceived the female of 
one pair of Arctic skuas behaving in a strange manner 














on my approaching her colony. “ Sitting back’ on 
her tail, she thrashed her partially spread wings 
unstably, to the accompaniment of an abnormal! 
wheezing cry. After a quarter of an hour's search 
I found that she had laid her first egg: the second, 
completing the clutch, being laid the next morning. 
Three evenings later I noticed the male of another 
pair waving spread wings, and found that it too had 
one egg. There were many variations of this feigning 
antic. One bird might run in a crouching posture 
along the ground, chattering incessantly. Another 
would stagger about with waving wings fully expanded 
and primaries curving to the ground, while her mate 
tore at the heather with his beak. 
A third utters a hissing scream 
when I touch her eggs and falls 
about extravagantly within 15 yards 
of me, her wings rocking to one side 
or the other. Eight days later she 
shows every sign of being cataleptic, 
as she rocks about, leaning sideways 
on stiff, unflexed legs, and actually 
allowing herself to be blown about 
by the wind, while she hisses and 
screams. 

On Noss, where the only mam- 
mals were sheep, dogs, cats, rabbits 
and a couple of ponies, I found that 
these extraordinary antics were 
only enacted when a human being 
approached the eggs or young ; and 
that no skua feigned until it had 
laid its first egg, nor did so if it was 
a non-breeding bird, though some 
of the latter occupied territories 
from May until August. But 
although fifteen pairs feigned on the 
day the first egg was laid, and a 
further five pairs at some stage 
during incubation, five more did 
not feign until their young hatched, 
and another until its young one 
fledged—when it would do so ata 
distance of 100 yards from me. 
Feigning might continue for three 
weeks after fledging. It is interesting 
to note, however, that three pairs 
were never observed to feign, and 
it was these three whose eggs I was 
never able to find. 

Just as there was this individual 
variation in feigning and not feign- 
ing, so there was variation in its 
degree and frequency. One pair 
feigned only three times to my 
knowledge throughout the season. 
Most significantly these occasions 
were the day the first egg was laid ; 
the day the first egg was fractured 
(about ninety hours before the chick 
hatched) ; and the day the first 
nestling hatched. Note this co-inci- 
dence of the raising of the emotional 
threshold with definite biological 
stages in the reproductive cycle, 
Another pair feigned only once, on 
the seventh day after its single 
young one had fledged, when it 


only once, on the day its single 
egg was fractured — though the 
chick did not finally hatch until eight days later! 
There were other irregularities; but, generally 
speaking, when an Arctic skua began feigning, it had 
eggs, and when it began mobbing me—a habit it 
shared with the more famous great skua—striking 
or attempting to strike my head with its small, 
stinging feet, it had young. 











form a remarkable action, and then at the 
penultimate instant the impulse dies and 
it does something else instead; as the 
guillemot which, appearing all set for a fierce 
combat with its neighbour, suddenly forgets 
all about it and begins preening with equal 
intensity | There is no continuity in a bird's 
impulses, which resemble in their vacillation 
the seismogram of a series of earthquake 


THESE TERMS ARE INCLUSIVE 


AN IDEAL EXPRESSION OF FRIENDSHIP. 


| A subscription to The /Ilustrated London News is the ideal gift to friends, either at home 
or abroad, whom we are not able to see frequently, yet 
Each week as the new copy arrives, the recipient will be reminded afresh of the kind 
thought of his or her friend, recalling a birthday or other anniversary. Orders for sub- 
scriptions can now be taken, and should be addressed to The Subscription Department, 
“The Illustrated London News,” Commonwealth House, 1 New Oxford Street, W.C.1. 
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esire to keep in touch with. 


12 months and = 6 months and 6 months without 


1 At the end of the four months I was 
left in no doubt, so far as the Arctic skua 
was concerned, that its “ injury-feigning ” 
had no conscious and deliberate luring-away 
purpose. On the contrary, it showed every 
sign of being induced by shock to the 
nervous system, at my approach to its 
eggs or young. In the more extreme cases 
this resulted in a temporary and partial 
paralysis, resembling that induced in a 











shocks. The dominance of, say, the territorial OF POSTAGE Nene Me J mg Ag = 
impulse wavers according to the immediate —_—_— r.4 or ar eer ‘onl ee Ge rabbit by a hunting stoat. This condition 
influence of other impulses of feeding, preening Inland ... es mn Pa [-. = 219 6 a me depended upon the precise mental and 
or sleeping. The revolution of one nervous | Overseas ee «2 _- * | 2 9 emotional reaction of an individual skua 
or organic wheel sets a dozen others turning. J to such a situation. 
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‘THE MOST ADVANCED EXPONENT OF ‘ FEIGNING’ IN THE BIRD WORLD": AN ARCTIC AN ARCTIC SKUA “ INJURY-FEIGNING " AS IT APPROACHES THE NEST: THIS MANCUVRE 
SKUA ALIGHTING—PROBABLY DISTRESSED BY THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S PRESENCE. IS PROBABLY NOT DELIBERATE BUT THE RESULT OF SHOCK TO THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


. 


“THE EXCITEMENT AROUSED IN A PAIR OF KITTIWAKES BY THE COCK BIRD ALIGHTING ON HIS NEST IS SO GREAT AND CLAMOROUS THAT BOTH APPEAR CRAZED. THE COCK SEEMS 
NOT TO DISTINGUISH ... BETWEEN NEIGHBOUR AND MATE, PECKING ... SAVAGELY AND INDISCRIMINATELY, WHILE THE BEWILDERED FEMALE LIES HALF PROSTRATE ON THE NEST.” 


SEA-BIRDS AS THE VICTIMS OF NERVE-STORMS: ARCTIC SKUAS “ FEIGNING’’ AND A PAIR OF KITTIWAKES “ BICKERING.”’ 


In his article on the opposite page Mr. Richard Perry writes: “A bird is always performing actions which by human standards appear irrational and which seem to 
about to perform a remarkable action and then at the penultimate instant the be the outcome of nervous tension, a state especially associated with the high points 
impulse dies and it does something else instead. ... There is no continuity in a of the breeding season. The birds he discusses most fully are the kittiwakes and the 
[and] the revolution of one nervous or organic wheel sets a dozen Arctic skuas, the most pronounced exponents of “ feigning.” [The photographs of 


bird's impulses . . . . 
Arctic skuas are by C. A. Gibson-Hill; that of kittiwakes by Alan Richardson.) 


others turning.” This statement he illustrates with a number of examples of birds 
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6 es end crowns all. Every dramatist hopes so ; 
but one might here vary a line of Tennyson 
and say : ‘‘ How hard it is to pause, to make an end " 
an end, at all events, that is both persuasive and 
theatrically acute, and does not seem to have been 
wrenched and manipulated to fit the presumed public 
taste for a happy landing at the correct time of night. 
Our musical-comedy librettists have been notoriously 
bad at plotting. Too often, I fear, they 
have worked on the principle that anything 
will do for a musical play, and that as an 
audience expects hero and heroine to come 
together at journey’s end, why worry to 
make the journey or climax plausible ? 
Irue, we do not think much about plausi- 
bility on the light musical stage, but some 
of us do still relish neatness and comic 
invention. When we compare a Savoy 
opera libretto with the skimble-skamble 
of the usual musical-comedy prance, we are 
forced to agree that, in this department 
at least, the stage has retreated. Gilbert 
could tie his people up with double knots, 
vet one speech at the end, one witty thrust 
or pull, was enough to release their bonds. 
lake, at a venture, ‘‘ The Mikado” and 
Ko-ko on the “‘death” of Nanki-Poo: 
‘When your Majesty says, ‘ Let a thing be 
done,’ it ‘s as good as done -practically it 
ts done, because your Majesty's word is law. 
Your Majesty says, ‘ Kill a gentleman,’ 
and a gentleman is told off to be killed. 
Consequently that gentleman is as good as 





THE LEADING LADY OF A. P. HERBERT'S NEW MUSICAL PLAY, “ TOUGH 

AT THE TOP : MARIA D'ATTILI AS H.S.H. THE HIGH DUCHESS OF POMANIA 

IN THE THRONE ROOM OF THE PALACE OF PRUNE BEFORE EMBARKING 
. ON HER VISIT TO ENGLAND. 


dead —practically he is dead—and if he is dead, why 
not say so?”’ The Mikado answers: ‘I see. Nothing 
could possibly be more satisfactory.’ And we have 
to acknowledge he is right. 

To-day the librettist who most resembles Gilbert— 
less in handling of plot than in the suppleness and 
burnish of his lyrics—is Sir Alan Herbert. His way 
with the new Cochran piece, ‘ Tough at the Top” 
(Adelphi), has brought up this question of endings. 
rhe plot is a fantastic fable about a High Duchess of 
l‘omania who visits early Edwardian London, finds 
herself surprisingly at the races and at a boxing 
match, and falls in love with a champion boxer, 
Bartholomew Brain: a mild fellow with a habit-—that 
enrages his manager—of reading Keats and Tchehov 
instead of concentrating on his straight left. 


JOURNEY’S END. 


By J. C. TREWIN. 


No: here Sir Alan has resolved, of a sudden, to find 
a logical, instead of a fantastic, end for his fantasy. 
The Princess has to consent to a diplomatic union 
with Prince Victor, who is a better fellow than we 
might have supposed from his clanking manner 
and his alarming vowels, and poor Bart is left 
































(Ambassadors) William Dinner and William Morum 
contrive to dodge neatly out of an awkward situation, 
though at one point it has seemed improbable that we 
shall ever get farther. This is a play about two 
guilty lovers in a late Victorian house, rather less 
cheerful than the House of Usher. One is the widower 
of the unpleasant Edwina Black ; the other had been 
Edwina’s companion. They are led to suspect each 
other of murder, and authors and cast 
proceed to grind remorselessly on our 
nerves. Catherine Lacey and Stephen 
Murray are adepts at this sort of thing ; 
but I recall with special pleasure Raymond 
Huntley (who can be the most gently 
impassive player in our theatre) as a cosy 
detective given to nice cups of tea. Thanks 
to him we suddenly turn a curve in the 
tunnel and see daylight ahead. The piece 
should not be taken too seriously : as an 
evening's puzzle it can entertain playgoers 
who delight, as it were, in spending the 
evening in a hair-shirt. And as for the 
ending, well, here I must call in the Wellers. 
“* That 's rayther a sudden pull up, ain’t it, 
Sammy ? ’ inquired Mr. Weller. ‘ Nota bit 
on it,’ said Sam; ‘she ‘ll vish there wos 
more, and that’s the great art o’ letter 
writin’.’’’ And of playwriting as well- 
on occasion. 

But students of the ending go most 
happily to the classics. I do not mean such 
famous scenes as the desertion of Firs in 
“The Cherry Orchard,” the Master Builder's 
fall, the door-slam in ‘‘ A Doll's House.” 
I mean, rather, the type of ending we saw 


THE SCENE “ AT THE RACES" IN “ TOUGH AT THE TOP,” A. P. HERBERT'S NEW MUSICAL P . ° 
recently at Regent’s Park in the rarely- 


PLAY AT THE ADELPHI: “ A FANTASTIC FABLE ABOUT A HIGH DUCHESS OF POMANIA WHO 
AND FALLS IN LOVE WITH A CHAMPION BOXER.” 


VISITS EARLY EDWARDIAN LONDON . . 


staged ‘‘Two Gentlemen of Verona.” 


“ A.P.H. has not tried to make his story feasible,” writes {. C. Trewin in the article Clearly, by the fifth act the dramatist had 


on this page. “It is a blithe excuse for some admirable 


yrics ... 


some agreeable 


jesting, a graceful Vivian Bilis score and the animation and colour of the poesuction grown tired of his play. No one now can 
directed by Wendy Toye and Messel-designed. Then we reach the end ere keep serious when Valentine calmly accepts 


Sir Alan’ has resolved, of a sudden, to find a logical, instead of a fantastic, end for 


his fantasy.” 
disconsolate in, of all spots, the Place de la Victoire. 
It is, indeed, tough at the top. 

There are bound to be two opinions about this. 
One school will thank Sir Alan for having ignored the 
happy-ever-after convention. Another will hold that 
the business is not intended to be persuasive anyway, 
so why let us wake so sharply to realism from a pleasant 
dream ? (And probably there will be a third party to 
suggest that none of it matters and that argument 
about it is futile.) Personally, I do not think the 
ending will interfere with popular response to the 
play. But plots and purposes deserve some 
consideration, even in the light musical 
world, and Sir Alan has done something, 
at least, in getting his plot discussed. We 
are not used to asking, as we leave a musical 
piece, whether A should have done this and 
B the other. For my part I came away 
brooding on the plot, feeling that half an 
hour or so might well be cut, and realising 
that Brian Reece's sense of comedy has 
developed, that Eddie Byrne is an Irish 
comedian who should have lashings of 
O’Casey, that Beryl Kaye isan extraordinary 
dancer, that Maria d’ Attili and George Tozzi 
are likeable singers, and that Sir Charles 
Cochran has shown again that style is a 
precious quality in the theatre. 

Lately there have been one or two other 
unexpected occurrences at journey’s end, In 
“ The Young and Fair,” which I discussed 
a fortnight ago, the authors have been 


the ‘ hearty sorrow ” of Proteus and hands 
over Silvia, only to get her back again a few minutes 
later. And those most gentlemanly outlaws—pardoned 
by the obliging Duke—remind us irreverently of “‘ The 
Pirates of Penzance.” 

Charming nonsense ; but most things pale, I hold, 
before the last act of Moliére’s ‘‘ L’Avare,’’ which, 
in Miles Malleson’s expert free version as ‘‘ The Miser,” 
will enter ¥° Old Vic programme next season. Sud- 
denly, as the play fades, there is news of a shipwreck 
sixteen years before. Father, son, and daughter, 
all unknown to each other, and now conveniently 





sternly and rightly logical—I will leave it at “two GUILTY Lovers” witH a “ COSY DETECTIVE": CATHERINE LACEY (ELIZABETH 


that—and in “ The Late Edwina Black” 


GRAHAM), THE POLICE INSPECTOR (RAYMOND HUNTLEY) AND GREGORY BLACK (STEPHEN 


MURRAY) (L. TO R.) IN “ THE LATE EDWINA BLACK,” AT 
THE AMBASSADORS. 
a. “The Late Edwina Black” is “a play about two guilty 





(1 am not sure about Tchehov in the England 
of 1901-2, but let that pass.) A.P.H. has not | 
tried to make his story feasible. It is a blithe 


excuse for some admirable lyrics—lyrics that snaiien 
Messel’s Edwardian sets and costumes) is excellent Herbert-and-Ellis, et 
We shall hear much of “1! Don't Want to Marry” and 


for once in the modern theatre we can hear 
undismayed—some agreeable jesting, a grace- 


colour of the production, directed by Wendy 
Toye, and Messel-designed. Then we reach 
the end. Now, surely, the Princess Philomel 
must, so to speak, receive the Ring and marry 
Bartholomew Brain; the toy-soldier Prince 
Victor of Plusch—whose vowel-sounds are 
iassacred so cunningly by Brian Reece—will 
leave discomfited ; and the play will end in 
the way we have fully expected since the 





the Cochran glow over all. 
: 4 “The Muffin Man,” 

ful Vivian Ellis score, and the animation and | “YOUNG WIVES’ TALE" (Savoy).—If you live “at the wrong 
Wood ” and want to keep a nanny, this—according to Ronald Jeans's farcical comedy—is 
what happens. Joan Greenwood, with an amusing 
Naunton Wayne (palely loitering) lead the cast. 
‘*THE LATE EDWINA BLACK " (Ambassadors).—Edwina is dead, but even in d:ath 
she can give a thoroughly bad time to her widower and her former companion. 

a comfortable piece, but a good pins-and-needles evening if you are in the mood. 

** HENRY THE EIGHTH " (Stratford-upon-Avon).—Tyrone Guthrie’s masterly grouping 
and some highly intelligent performances. 

‘ICE VOGUES "’ (Stoll).—Say it on skates. A hot-weather revue. 
“WILDERNESS OF MONKEYS" (Embassy).--A public-school ss. reported by 
Peter Watling, about the straight bat versus the straight mind. el 

performed by the Bristol Old Vic company. 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“ TOUGH AT THE TOP" (Adelphi).—The end, certainly, as a student said of another 
“interesting but tough.” The rest (Pomania to London and = -t, 4 
an 


end of St. John’s 
wood-pigeon gurgle in her voice, and 


| debated and well 


lovers in a late Victorian house rather less cheerful than 
the House of Usher. One is the widower of the unpleasant 
Edwina Black ; the other had been Edwina’s companion. 
They are led to suspect each other of murder.... |! 
recall with special pleasure Raymond Huntley .. . as a 
cosy detective,” writes J. C. Trewin when discussing 
the “ thriller’ at the Ambassadors. 

assembled, embrace with enthusiasm when— 
in an eighteenth-century English text—Anselm 
observes : ‘‘ Yes, my daughter, yes, my son, I 
am Don Thomas d’Alburcy, whom Heaven 
Not saved from the waves with all the money he 
had with him.”’ There can surely be no answer 
to this but the Mikado’s ‘ Nothing could 
possibly be more satisfactory."" I wonder if 
A.P.H., at the Adelphi, could have done any- 
thing with a shipwreck ? Though, for the 
moment, I hardly see where it would fit. 








curtain rose on the Throne Room hours before. 
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LIFE IN FOURTH-CENTURY ROMAN BRITAIN: ILLUMINATING FINDS IN KENT. 


Fs a “ . 
BW VAVERAIN IE) AEGAN? Wt 


Pani ray tas 
*\ ; 


ase rEiok 
ihe pain 
Rig A 


COUPLET OF SOMEWHAT 
BEARING A REPRESENTATION 
JUPITER AS A BULL, 


SURMOUNTED BY A LATIN 
HOMELY VERSE: A MOSAIC 
OF THE RAPE OF EUROPA BY 


ABOVE.) ONE OF THE 
FINDS ON THE SITE OF A 
ROMAN VILLA AT LULLING- 
STONE PARK, NOW BEING 
EXCAVATED BY LIEUT.- 
COLONEL MEATES AND 
OTHERS : PART OF A 
MARBLE BUST. 


EMARKABLE 

finds have been 
made by Lieut.-Col. 
C. W. Meates and 
others on the site of 
a Roman villa on the 
northern boundary 
of Lullingstone Park, 
near Farningham, 
Kent, which was 
originally detected 
in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and has now 
been rediscovered. 
The mosaic pavement 
now uncovered ex- 
tends over the floor 
of an apsidal double 
room and consists of 
two figured panels 
and patterned bor- 
ders. One panel de- 
picts Bellerophon, on 
winged Pegasus, 
spearing the Chimera, 
the other the Rape 
of Europa by Jupiter 
in the form of a Bull. 

[Continued opposite 


LIEUT.- 
MEATES 


(RIGHT.) WITH 
COLONEL ¢. W 
(BACKGROUND) AND AN 
ASSISTANT (LEFT) : A VIEW 
OF PART OF THE MOSAIC 
PAVEMENT UNCOVERED 
WITH THE PANEL REPRE 
SENTING EUROPA AND 
THE BULL IN THE FORE 
GROUND 


FOUND LYING BY THE STEPS OF A DEEP CELLAR IN THE 
ROMAN VILLA AT LULLINGSTONE: A BUST OF AN UN- 
IDENTIFIED ROMAN, PROBABLY SECOND CENTURY 


A.D, 


PEGASUS, SPEARING 


PANELS 


BELLEROPHON, ASTRIDE THE WINGED 
THE CHIMERA: ONE OF THE ROMAN 
UNEARTHED IN THE EXCAVATIONS AT LULLINGSTONE PARK. 


MOSAIC 


ABOVE.) 
PROBABLY REPRE 
SENTING ANTONINUS 
Pius (138-161 a.D.) 
A FINE MARBIF 
PORTRAIT-BUST, ABOUT 
TWICE LIFE-SIZE, OF A 
ROMAN EMPEROR 


Continued.) 

The latter bears an 
inscription (a _ rare 
feature in Britain) 
which reads “ /nvida 
si (tauri v) idisset 
Juno natatus Justius 
folias isset ad usque 
domos."" It might be 
rendered, * If jealous 
Juno had seen the 
swimming of the bull 
she might with even 
more reason have 
gone to the halls of 
A£olus,”" a reference 
to Juno's appeal to 
fZolus to overwhelm 
fEneas on his voyage 
to Italy (The Aéneid, 
Book I.) and a sug 
gestion that such a 
plea would have been 
justified had she seen 
Jupiter's elopement 
to Crete with Europa 
The crudeness of the 
workmanship and 
the homely Latinity 
suggests a date not 
earlier than 300A.D., 
but the pavement is 
of special interest for 
the light it casts on 
the culture of a 
Roman-British 
gentleman under the 

later Empire 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
They are a safe bet ; they can be trusted 
Among these constants is Georgette 


ao writers hardly need reviewing at all. 
to repeat themselves, and let no one down. 


Heyer, and “ Arabella '’ (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.) will delight those who think it will. 
are few novelists of talent who don't disdain to give unmixed pleasure ; 
Her second is, of course, the Regency. 


is one of them—which is her first charm. 
“ period "' writer has such loving and minute knowledge, 
or such a gay sense of idiom. 

This new romantic comedy is trite enough—but why 
not? A Yorkshire vicarage, a tribe of growing girls and 
boys, an income sadly disproportionate to their gifts and 
breeding. How are they to be launched in life? Papa 
is too unworldly to consider, but Mama has a plan. She 
thought it out long ago, and so her lovely eldest is pro 
vided with a rich godmother. And now the hour has 
struck. The invitation has been secured—and Arabella 
is to have a London season. If she only turns it to account 
and makes a good marriage, the whole position will be 
changed. She can launch the other girls, perhaps do 
something for her brothers ; Bertram, for instance, longs 
in vain to join a cavalry regiment .. . 

The Tallants are not really mercenary, Arabella least 
of all; but she loves her family, and means to do her 
best for their sake. Unluckily, she is “ impetuous.” On 
the way to London, her coach breaks down, and she seeks 
shelter in the nearest house. Its owner is Mr. Beaumaris 
an Adonis, Croesus and king of fashion, known to London 
society as the Nonpareil. He has been so pursued by 
women that he now thinks them all alike, and she hears 
him scoffing to a friend at her so-called “ accident.” 
Arabella promptly gives herself out as an immense heiress, 
dead sick of fortune-hunters. The Nonpareil sees through 
her, but in pure mischief backs her up; and soon the 
“ Tallant fortune" is believed in all over London. 

So, of course, the young provincial has a great triumph 
She is not only pursued, but the height of style ; for the 
Nonpareil, still in jest, has been at pains to distinguish 
her. Arabella rates his courtship at its true worth ; but 
she feels quite distraught, for how, on these false pretences, 
is she to accept anyone ? To complete the tangle, Bertram 
pays a stolen visit to London, and gets into the worst 
financial scrape. 

Of course we know what will happen ; but the way of 
it is neat and merry, full of surprises. Certainly, we have 
been here before ; and yes—the dialogue is apt to wear 
thin. But these are ungracious afterthoughts. 

“The Emperor's Duchess,’’ by Countess Waldeck 
(Peter Davies ; 10s. 6d.), tackles almost the same period, 
in a very much bigger -way. But not only does it lack the 
idiom, it lacks any charm of style. A rather undigested, 
dull historian’s English is relieved by short bursts of 
American slang: which is no incidental flaw, but drags 
the whole story down, 

Yet the book itself, though rather shapeless and over- 
crowded, is far more lifelike than the run of Napoleon 
fiction, Perhaps because it is untainted with glamour. 
Napoleon's Duchess, Laure Junot, has neither liking nor 
esteem for the little ogre whom she knew as a subaltern, 
and whom her dashing husband worships with such 
prostration. Even when Junot, by his infidelities, has 
tired out her love—an affair with Caroline Murat is the 
last straw—she is still concerned for him, and worry 
makes her clear-sighted. She knows Napoleon will 
“devour them all."" She knows he is fey, that he will 
never pause, and that disaster must come. His generals 
can feel it too. His own family, even while they snatch 
at crowns, are all agog to cut loose from him. His Court 
is a mirage, his grandees are doomed adventurers— 
gorgeous without, but racked by strain and hysteria. 
And of the whole band, Laure can see that Junot must 
come off worst. For to him the Emperor is God. His 
love is diseased ; but it is all-consuming, and he must be 
loved back or die. Meanwhile, the value of his service is 
decreasing by leaps and bounds. And since the god of his 
devotion is without love or pity—what can be the end? 

The end is farcical, atrocious, a grotesque nightmare. 
It bursts the framework of the novel, and reduces Laure, 
who was designed as the central figure, to triviality. 
Indeed, though plausible in a synthetic way, she never 
quite comes alive. But the picture of a gilded, worm- 
eaten dictatorship has much point and force. 

“The Idealists,'"’ by Hans Scherfig (Paul Elek; 
8s. 6d.), is a translation from the Danish ; and the thing to 
grasp is that it won't get us anywhere. The first im- 
pression is deceptive. It starts with murder in a moated 
castle, jumps on to Copenhagen, seems to be gathering 
the threads of an involyed plot. When Mr. Kados first 
appears, he is a grave, enigmatic figure ; perhaps he really 
will produce a salamander? And the rival wizard, 
Dr. Riege, may, for all we know, produce a homunculus ? 
But soon the cranks are swarming, and the story does 
not advance. It was not meant to; this is a satire of the 
New Unreason, of the Middle Ages come home to roost, 
of Hitlerism on the eve. And it is very funny indeed— 
exuberantly funny. It has also its nasty side. In the 
murderee, a pious, feudalised industrialist named Skjern- 
Svendsen, both farce and nastiness come out strong ; he 
is a Dives in the spirit of G. K. Chesterton. Only a 
good deal of quotation could suggest the author's inventive 
wit, and knack of multiplying absurdities. 

“Head of a Traveller,’ by Nicholas Blake 
(Collins ; 8s. 6d.), is a detective novel of the higher kind. 
And to be frank, those are not my favourites; I can't 
help feeling that detection and fiction proper should 
be kept apart. 


country house. And Robert Seaton is a great poet. 
than ever. 


mild little genius, or his pleasant family ? 


Drawing, no doubt, on his experience as Mr. Day Lewis, the author has made Seaton’s 
An admirable piece of work. 


poetry the very hinge of events. 
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THESE MEN LIVED DANGEROUSLY. 


There (Werner Laurie ; 
but Miss Heyer 


No other | 


— men are born to adventure. 

combination of the two, with the result that his book “ Journey to the End of an Era ' 
12s. 6d.) makes good reading, despite its somewhat pretentious title 
When a boy, the author had Rudyard Kipling as a neighbour on the Connecticut River, 
and tells how he, Kipling, faced his house the wrong way round to keep people from 
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CHESS NOTES 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


HORT, snappy games are so popular in the chess Press 
that the reader who never watches the play at a master 
tournament may get an altogether false notion of the 
average duration of a master-game. Six or seven hours is 
quite a normal length; few games are decided in fewer 
than fifty moves. At the risk of fostering the misconception 
still further, I give this week the scores of two delightful 
brevities, selected from among hundreds of recent match 
and tourney games. 
Played in Germany last year. It is rarely indeed that 
one short game is so full of surprises. 


Ruy Lopez 

White Black White Black 
GREGOR SEIBOLD GREGOR SEIBOLD 
1. P-K4 P-K4 9. P-B3 B-K2 
2. Kt-KB3 Kt-QB3 10. B-K3 0-0 
3. B-Kts P-QR3 tr. QKt-Q2 B-KKts 
4. B-R4 Kt-B3 12. Ktx Kt Px Kt 
5. 0-0 KtxP 13. Q-O5 Px Kt 
6. P-Q4 P-QKt4 14. QxKt PxP 
7. B-Kt3 P-Q4 15. Qx KKtP Q-Q2 
8. PxP B-K3 16. KR-K1 


This meek, defensive move, parrying the threat of 
.«B-R6, inaugurates a violent attack. 
16. QR-Q: : 17. B-Q4 B-K3 
Forced ; White threatened P-K6, ¢.g., 17. ...P-QB4 ; 
18. P-K6, PxP ; 19. QxB, PxB? ; 20. BxPch winning 


the queen. 
SEIBOLD (Black). 
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GREGOR (White). 


18, P-KB4 ! Q-B: 21. Q-B6 R-Q3 
19. P-Bs BxP 22. Q-Q7! Q-Kt2 
20. P-K6 RKB3 23.QxB B-R6 


Threatening mate in one move—but that isn’t quick 
enough ! 
24. Q-B7ch. 
Throughout chess history, the King’s Gambit has un- 
doubtedly produced a higher percentage of brilliant games 
than any other opening. Here is a beautiful example, from 
a match between Leicester and Coventry. As so often in 
the King’s Gambit, White's attack seems to hang fire for 
a while, but then—Crash ! Crash ! Crash! If17. ...Q KtP, 


Resigns. 








But if we must have both at’once, this is the best blend. 

A headless corpse is fished out of the Thames near Plash Meadow, Robert Seaton’s 
Now he is a suspect too, and 
Nigel Strangeways does not like it a bit; and when the head is found, he feels worse 
Someone at Plash Meadow must be guilty. 
hide; the corpse has been a skeleton in every cupboard. 


18. Kt-Q5ch wins the queen, of course. 


KIESERITZKY GAMBIT. 





White Black White Black 
R. C. Bishop R. Jounson R.C. Bisnor R, Jonnson 

1. P-K4 P-K4 13. R-Q1 Q-B4 
2. P-KB4 PP 14. Ktx Pch K-K2 
3. Kt-KB3 P-KKt4 15. Kt x Bch K-K1 
4. P-KR4 P-Kts 16. Kt-Q6ch K-K2 
5. Kt-Ks P-KR4 17. P-QKty! Q-K4 
6. B-B4 R-R2 18. Kt-Bsch K-K1 
7. P-Q4 Q-KB3 19. B= Kt R-R1 
8. Kt-QB3 P-B3 20. Kt» B Rx Kt 
9. 0-0 B-R3 21. QP R-R1 
10. Q-K1 P-Q3 22. R-Bs Q-Kt2 
11. Ktx KBP Q»Pch 23. B-B7ch K-K2 
12. B-K3! PxB 24. Q-B5 mate. 





All have something to team ever. 


Yet how suspect that | 


K, Jonn. ' 

















of his team was that it was the greatest with which he had ever played. 
quoting Bradman, asks whether, in putting on the coat, he has not strained the seams. 
O'Reilly says that Bradman skippered “ the most successful team ever against an England 
which must have been at her lowest cricket ebb,”’ which is not to say that it was the best 
Both writers find fault with our selectors. 
work by the English in this series,” says Fingleton, adding that the selectors were not 
greatly helped by the county standard. O'Reilly declares that if the present system of 
| playing county cricketers is to continue there will need to be some reorganisation of 


the methods of selecting England’s team. 


Some are born raconteurs. Melvin Hall is a 


seeing him and had a quarrel with his brother-in-law 

Another neighbour was Mrs. Hetty Green, “ America’s 
richest and meanest woman.” With his parents he went 
to India for the Coronation Durbar of 1911, was in Tokve 
for the funeral of the Emperor Meiji Tenno, and in 1913 
set off on a world tour by car. Reaching Paris, he settled 
down—though that is hardly the appropriate term—t 
the life of a student, to find his studies and the attendant 
gaieties of the Quartier cut short by the First World War 
in which he volunteered for the British Army. That 
brought him plenty of thrills, to say nothing of a D.S.O 
and other foreign decorations. Another three years, and 
he set out on the Golden Road to Samarkand. He 
accepted a five-year contract with the Persian Govern 
ment to assist in reorganising the financial administration 
of Iran, a job which gave him entry to the treasure 

chambers of the Shah. ‘“ There came to mind Sinbadian 
tales, read in my youth, of persons plunging their naked 
arms to the shoulders in raw jewels. So I took off my 
coat, rolled up my sleeves and did likewise for the trivia! - 
fancy of being able to say that I, too, had done this.” 
Coming down to more recent times—and the interval 
was filled with meetings, adventures, secret missions and 
other experiences—he tells of service with the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff at Washington in the last war, of attending 
the “ Quadrant " Conference between Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt in Canada in September, 1942, and 
there meeting an officer who “ wore a dull brown, zippered 
Teddy Bear sort of battle-dress without insignia except 
for the stars and crown of a Brigadier and a single ribbon 
with two rosettes that was the triple D.S.O. He was 
introduced first as Brigadier Douglas, but by the second 
day, after his introducers had several times fallen int« 
such lapses as ‘ Do you know Brigadier Wingate—Il mean 
Douglas ?' he emerged as Wingate.” There is not a dull 
page in the 453 which make up the book. 

Colonel J. V. Davidson-Houston, author of “ Armed 
Pilgrimage "’ (Robert Hale ; 15s.), may not be so colourful! 
and zestful in his writing as Colonel Melvin Hall, but he 
has had a full share of adventurous experience in twenty 
years of Intelligence work in the Far East and in missions 
to Soviet Russia, Rumania, Persia, Burma and China 
That he should have been in Japan during those vears 
when the Asiatic war-lords were planning conquest lends 
piquant interest to what he has to say. In Manchuria 
he met General Kenji Doihara, the notorious intriguer 
In 1938 he was in Soviet Russia, and his descriptions ar 
as entertaining as they are revealing. The following 
year he found himself in the Orient Express, bound on a 
secret mission to Rumania, “* where a day without adven 
ture would be a blank day indeed... but I did not 
suspect that it would lead me, without a break, across the 
plateaux of southern Asia to where the waves of Burma's 
jungle break upon the jagged cliffs of China." Back 
from Burma he was up on Chanctonbury Ring one day, 
when a dispatch-rider struggled up the chalk track with a 
message : “‘ Please telephone Brigadier Wingate, Mayfair 
No. .” Wingate had just returned from the con 
ference where Melvin Hall had met him, and the upshot 
was yet more adventure for Colonel Davidson with Wingate. 
Slim, Stilwell and others. 

The recollections and reflections of Sir Ernest Benn 
are in striking contrast to those of these two adventurers 
His “‘ Happier Days '’ (Benn; 8s. 6d.) looks back across 
the years to tell of London of the ‘eighties, of that period 
which he so aptly names “the reign of the consumer " 
and of the time when character was our currency. Those 
were the days when the higher ranks of the City stood at 
the counter of Sweetings to swallow a dozen oysters and 
a bottle of stout for half a crown and when, in Soho, for 
eighteenpence, one could have soup, fish, joint or poultry, 
dessert, ice and coffee. Sir Ernest knew many of the 
big business men of the era, and he says of them: “I 
am convinced from close personal knowledge that the 
profit motive, as understood in political discussion, played 
no essential part in their ambitions and achievements.” 
The motive which actuated them was the desire to do 
things, to achieve, to accomplish. To read these recolle« 
tions of a past when life was a fuller, richer, happier 
thing, to assimilate the reflections arising therefrom and 
to compare that past with the present will give rise to 
mixed emotions. 

Now for some books for the cricket enthusiast. 
Parodying the title of a famous novel of pre-war vintage 
J. H. Fingleton, the Australian cricketer, gives us in 
“ Brightly Fades the Don "’ (Collins ; 12s. 6d.), the story 
of the Australian tour of 1948, the last series of Test 
Matches in which Bradman played. Needless to say, 
coming from such a source, it is a knowledgeable, highly 
informative work, though the writer has tried to cram 
too much into his pages. What is more, the book is 
made noteworthy by a Foreword which betrays Sir Norman 
Birkett as one of the keenest and most enthusiastic 
followers of the game. 

Another Australian player, W. J. O'Reilly, covers 
the same ground in “Cricket Conquest’’ (Werner 
Laurie; 10s. 6d.), and it is interesting to compare the 
findings of these player-authors. Bradman’s opinion 
Fingleton, 





“There was much bad selection 


W. R. Catverr. 
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MODERN METHODS 
OF HONEY 
PRODUCTION AT 
BUCKFAST ABBEY: 
THE MONKS AND 
THEIR FAMOUS BEES 


|) Stns eg ABBEY, Devon, 
originally built in the tenth 
entury, on the site of a Saxon pre 
iecessor of which the crypt remains, 
was refounded by the Cistercians in 
the twelfth century Since 1882, 
when the Benedictines uncovered the 
undations of the old church, the 
whole Abbey has been rebuilt by the 
monks themselves. It is now not 
nly a religious community, but a 
entre for the production of clover 
and heather honey and of special 
ffees and sweets, in the manufacture 
which honey is an important in- 
vredient Under the able direction 
Brother Adam, an expert in SHOWING THE THATCHED COTTAGE CONTAINING THE QUFEN BEE INCUBATOR: ONE OF THE WELL-LAID-OUT APIARIES OF BUCKFAST ABBEY 
ery branch of bee-keeping, the THE PRIOR AND A GARDENER ARE SHOWN WEARING BEE VEILS. 
Continued below. centre 








( ontinued. 
monk hee - keepers 
follow the most 
modern methods 
and the latest 
machinery is used 
Indeed, it seems + 
the lay mind that 
everything save the 
bees themselves has 
been mechanised at 
Buckfast Abbey. 
Special care is de- 
voted to the breeding 
of the bees, and a 
splendid stock, hard- 
working and_ rela- 
tively good-tempered, 
has been built up, 
though it will be ob- 
served that the bee- 
keepers run no un- 
necessary risks, and 
wear the traditional 
wide-brimmed hat 
with a protective veil 
attached, and have 
elastic to hold down 
their sleeves at the 
wrist. During the 
last twenty years 
production has aver 
ILLUSTRATING THE SCIENTIFIC MODERN METHODS AT BUCKFAST ABBEY APIARIES THE aged some ten tons 
QUEEN BFE INCUBATOR IN THE INTERIOR OF THE COTTAGE SHOWN IN OUR TOP PHOTOGRAPH annually, but the 
exceptionally fine weather 
, — we have enjoyed this year 
a 5 aaa al 4 may well bring the production THE UNCAPPING MACHINE, WHICH PREPARES THE COMB FOR 
‘ up substantially this season. 1ONEY EXTRACTION: THE COMB IS HELD LENGTHWISE AND 
eo GENTLY LOWERED AGAINST A HEATED KNIFE 
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MEANS OF AN ELECTRICAL EVERYTHING EXCEPT THE BEES WOULD APPEAR TO THE LAY VISITOR TO BE MECHANISED 
AN OPERATOR IS FILLING A CARTON FROM THE WOODEN STORAGE TANKS. 


HONEY IS EXTRACTFD FROM THE COMB BY 
MACHINE: AN OPERATOR 1S SHOWN ABOUT TO SWITCH ON THE POWER. AT BUCKFAST 
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TELEVISION, AVIATION AND MOTORING: 
RECENT FEATS AND MODERN DEVELOPMENTS. 
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GOING UP—AND HERALDING THE SPREAD OF TELEVISION SETTING IN PLACE THE STEEL BALL—THE CENTRAL PIVOT GOING DOWN—LOWERING THE LOWEST SECTION OF THE 
TO MIDLAND ENGLAND: THE B.B.C,.’S 750-FT. TELEVISION OF THE BASE-PLATE, SPECIALLY DESIGNED TO CARRY THE MAST, THE WHOLE OF WHICH WILL WEIGH MORE THAN 
MAST AT SUTTON COLDFIELD, PHOTOGRAPHED AS IT REACHED 90 TONS OR MORE OF THE 750-FT. TELEVISION MAST. gO TONS, ON TO THE SPECIALLY DESIGNED BASE-PLATE. 
THE 400-FT. LEVEL. Television in Midland England depends on the new television mast in course of erection for the B.B.C. at Sutton Coldfield, 


= near Birmingham. The three mae above show interesting stages in the construction. The full height of the mast is 

bint 750 ft., and its completed weight is stated to be upwards of 90 tons. It is so designed that, although stable in all respects, 

it must yet be capable of movement about its base during the strong winds of winter. It is therefore poised, as two of 
our pictures show, on a specially designed base with a ball pivot. 





ee 


(LEFT.) THE FINAL SET 
PIECE OF MOSCOW'S AVIA- 
TION DAY: 400 PARA- 
TROOPS, WITH GAILY 
COLOURED PARACHUTES, 
LANDING ON THE 
TUSHINO AIRFIELD. 


Moscow’s Aviation Day 
celebrations on July 17 
began with a formation 
of aircraft writing “‘ Glory 
to Stalin” in the sky; 
and ended with the mass 
parachute drop we show. 
An aircraft towed a huge 
portrait of Mr. Stalin, 
and fighters and bombers 
Staged a mock battle, 


(RIGHT.) THE WORLD'S 
SMALLEST PILOTED AIR- 
CRAFT : THE “‘ WEE BEE” 
AT GATWICK WITH ITS 
PILOT, MR. KARL MONTIJO, 
IN THE FLYING POSITION, 


A crowd of about 65,000 
saw the Daily Express 
International Air Pageant 
at Gatwick Airport on 
July 23. There were 
thrilling displays by 
R.A.F. S. and French 
aircraft of many types} 
and also a display—the 
first of its kind in Europe 
—of the world’s smallest piloted 
aircraft, the American “ Wee Bee,” 
in which the pilot lies prone on 
the fuselage, to which he is harnessed, 
and manages the controls through two 
armholes. 
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WINNERS OF THE TEAM PRIZE (FOR CARS OTHER THAN FRENCH) IN THE INTERNATIONAL ALPINE MOTOR 
RALLY THE THREE SUNBEAM-TALBOTS AND THEIR DRIVERS, PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER THE FINISH AT NICE. TYPICAL OF THE TESTING ROADS IN THE ALPINE MOTOR RALLY : AN ASCENT 
THE DRIVERS ARE (L. TO RK.) MESSRS, CLEASE, CUTTS, MONKHOUSE, HARTWELL, GARRARD AND HORTON, IN THE ITALIAN DOLOMITES, WITH A SUNBEAM-TALBOT TAKING PART. 
The International Alpine Motor Rally which ended at Nice on July 21 brought high ‘credit to British by Miss Haig and Miss Marshall) won the 1250-c.c. class ; and the 3-litre class was won by D. Healey and 
cars and drivers. ‘ Of the ninety-two British, French, Czech and Italian cars which started, only thirty-two 1. Appleyard with a Healey car. The unlimited category was won by Mr. Potter's Allard. In the 2-litre 
succeeded in completing the gruelling course. Of these thirty-two, sixteen were British, and the team class, the Frenchman Gautruche, in a Citron, finished without loss of marks, the only driver to do so. 
prize for teams other than French was handsomely won by the Sunbeam-Talbot three. An M.G. (driven Citroéns took both the international and French team prizes. 
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A MEMORIAL AND MAN'S INGENUITY, 
INVENTIONS; A PUZZLE AND A _ CRIME. 


sADI 


THE MOBILE FIRE STATION OF THE KENT 
UPPER DECK. 


CONSTRUCTED ON THE CHASSIS OF A BUS: 
FIRE BRIGADE, WITH MESSING AND BUNK ACCOMMODATION ON THE 
The Kent Fire Brigade now possess an unusual mobile fire station 
constructed on a bus chassis. The control and operations room is 
situated on the lower deck, and the messing and bunk accommodation 
on the upper. Reports are at present sent and received by field 
or Post-Office telephone, but short-wave radio will shortly be installed. 


THE “ DISPATCHING " END OF A THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE THE ‘ RECEPTION ” 
TEST: MR. PIDDINGTON IN PICCADILLY, TRANSMITTING TEST: MRS. 


A MESSAGE YO HIS WIFE IN THE TOWER. 


Great interest has been roused by demonstrations of what is claimed to be thought transference by Mr. and Mrs. Piddington, on the 
C. studio in Piccadilly, to his wife in the Bloody 


B.B.C, Light Programme. On July 21, Mr. Piddington sent a message from a B.B 
Tower, the Tower of London, six miles away. It was a line from a book, selected soas to 
eliminate any possible previous arrangement. After some difficulty Mrs. Piddington broadcast it. 
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PRIOR TO THE UNVEILING OF THE ROYAL CORPS OF MILITARY POLICE WAR MEMORIAL 
AT INKERMAN BARRACKS, WOKING: GENERAL SIR MILES DEMPSBY SPEAKING, 
An archway and book of remembrance in memory of men of the Corps of Royal Military Police 


who lost their lives in the Second World War was unveiled on July 17 at Inkerman_ Barracks, 
Woking, by General Sir Miles Dempsey, Colonel-Commandant of the Royal Military Police. 
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PIDDINGTON 
RECEIVING A MESSAGE FROM HER HUSBAND IN PICCADILLY. 
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A SCALE MODEL OF A PROPOSED SEASIDE MEMORIAL 
SUM OF 8,000,000 DOLLARS. 


DESIGNED TO BE ATOM-BOMB PROOF: 

HOSPITAL, AT LONG BEACH, U.S.A., WHICH WILL COST THE 

the proposed Seaside Memorial Hospital, Long Beach, U.S.A., designed by Jess J. Jones, A.1.A., is claimed 

as the first hospital designed as atom-bomb proof. The scale model which we illustrate above, and centre, right, 

has three underground levels, all encased in steel, concrete and lead, 22 ft. below the surface of the 

ground, and thus, it is believed, likely to be safe trom atomic radiation, on account of the amount of 
insulation provided. 
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END OF A THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE 
IN THE 


TOWER OF LONDON ILLUSTRATING SOME OF THE UNDERGROUND FEATURES 
OF THE PROPOSED SEASIDE MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, LONG 


BEACH: A NEAR VIEW OF THE SCALE MODEL. 
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PANDIT NEHRU’S ESCAPE: THE MASS MEETING AT THE MAIDAN, CALCUTTA, ON JULY 14, 
JUST AFTER THE BOMB HAD BEEN THROWN. THE SMOKE IS VISIBLE ON THE LEFT. 
Pandit Nehru, Prime Minister of India, had a narrow escape on July 14 at a mass meeting on the 


Maidan, Calcutta. He had just mounted the rostrum when a bomb exploded 100 yards away, at a 
point where his car had passed. One policeman was killed, five injured and several civilians hurt. 
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On May 30th, 1949, in Belgium, a 34 litre Jaguar sports car travelled 
at 132.6 m.p.h.—a record speed for any normal-production car. 
The Shell Petrol and Motor Oil used were standard products bought 


from a garage in the ordinary way. 


























NO CAR RISES TO THE GREAT 


OCCASION AS FITTINGLY 


AS THE DAIMLER 
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You can now have | 
comfort and service on their new 
from Vancouver 


tc Qustralia 


The interesting route via Canada costs no more, but adds two 
nights at Honolulu and one at Fiji, with hotel accommodation 
provided. The fare, £260 to Sydney from Britain. 

Or vary your route by choosing Air or Sea across the Atlantic. 
Air or Rail to Vancouver, thence Canadian Pacific Air Lines to 
Australia. Through rates available. 

Your authorized agent or 


Conaian Cac 


Trafalgar Square, W.C.2. (Whitehall 5100); 103 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3. (Avenue 4707) ; 
LONDON and offices throughout Britain and the Continent. 





Something just a little better 


controls the hair 


without gumming 





A Silvikrin product 





concentrated for economy — 





a touch is all you need to groom 





your hair for the day 




















BIARRITZ 








THE RESORT FOR HAPPY 
CAREFREE HOLIDAYS 


Casino — Beaches — Golf Courses 


Hotels — Horse Racing — Bull Fights — 


Horse Show—Carnivals—-Thermal Springs 


THE CENTRE FOR THE BASQUE 
COUNTRY AND SPAIN 


HOTEL RATES 


3,000 Francs 
1,500 Francs 


Luxury Hotels from 


First Class Hotels ..  — ....cc.ceeee 


950 Francs 


700 Frances 


Second Class Hotels 
Third Class Hotels 


Special Rates in May, June or September. 


For information, telegraph or write to : 


SYNDICAT D’INITIATIVES, BIARRITZ 











ROLLS/ROYCE 
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FOR SPEED AND RELIABILITY 


ROYCE Limrreo 
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I. the export factories, where speed in handling, as surely as speed 





in production, can write the next few chapters of British history; at the Docks, where 
the speed of unloading and loading directly affects our day-to-day lives, manpower 
has an ally. The electric truck, economical, simple, speedy, rugged and easily main 
tained, is saving time and man-hours where saving counts most. Batteries power 
these trucks: and the hard worked ‘electric’s’ reputation for freedom from break- 
down is a measure of what its battery can take. The Chloride Electrical Storage 
Company has played an outstanding part in the swing to ‘electrics’. Three out of 


four British electric truck manufacturers fit Exide-Ironclad. Behind each Exide- 


Ironclad, Chloride and Exide Battery lie the ex- 


perience and progressive improvements of over 


5O years of battery manufacture. 
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THE CHLORIDE ELECTRICAL 
STORAGE COMPANY LIMITED 
Exide Works, Clifton Junction 


near Manchester 


























“Glad you like this sherry 
—it’s South African 


It’s extremely good. I got some 
South African wine the other 
Se 


I know. A good wine, but not of 
this quality. 


Precisely, but why the difference ? 


Well, this is a truly representative 
South African wine. You see, 
though the Cape has been for 
centuries one of the world’; finest 
wine countries, it couldn't compete 
in Britain with European countries 
until Empire wines got a duty 
preference twenty years ago. That 
bucked up the South African 
industry. 


But why haven't we tasted such 
wines before ? 


Because really fine wines are 
achieved by selectivity, experiment 
and slow maturing. South Africa 
has done as much in twenty years 
with some wines as the Continent 
has in generations. 


Only certain wines, then ? 


So far. All are good, but not all are 
fine. The improvement is naturally 
progressive. 


Were South African wines well- 
known here before the vreference 
twenty years ago ? 


Now you're delving into history. 
They used to be very popular. But 
in 1860 Mr. Gladstone removed the 
Colonial Preference and sent the 
South African wine industry into 
the wilderness. 


Is that likely to happen again ? 


I hope not. Imperial Preference has 
encouraged the South African wine 
growers to tremendous efforts. 
The British Government is not likely 
to lead such an important Empire 
Industry up the garden again. It 
wouldn't make sense. 


So we can look forward to several 
kinds of really fine wines from 
South Africa ? 


You certainly can, and very soon, 
too."” 


SOUTH AFRICAN WINE FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


(LONDON) LIMITED 
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The Four-wheel Drive | > 










saat For more power to 
A a : : Britain’s elbow... 
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The new Shell Chemical Plant at Stanlow 


Station Wago 
one , , , means something to everyone. Here, chemicals 
pAN vER Adaptability is the keynote in this such as solvents vital to many industrial processes, 


version of the already famous Land- can now be produced from petroleum brought from 
‘ sterling sources, saving many millions of dollars. 


Rover: seven roomy seats, three in the The constant stream of production will feed our growing 
: ; industries and earn further foreign exchange. 
front, one being a tip-up and four at the back— _ | For research and genius in chemical engineering 


P . : . | that make this ~ i i itai 
all of which fold away; a four-wheel drive with eight forward | make this new enterprise possible, Britain can 


speeds; and a low petrol consumption. There is no end to the thank Shell Chemicals 


number of individual uses to which it can be put! 














MADE BY THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED + BIRMINGHAM ~- ENGLAND ) 
CVS-22 
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SHERRY 
FACTS. 
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The linking of the countries of the world by cable was taken advantage of to 
develop Interflora, an international organisation of florists whose 15,000 mem- 
bers provide the public with a unique Flower Delivery Service. Through 


members of this Association you can ‘Say it with Flowers" . . . fresh 
flowers . to your friends anywhere, anytime, ‘ | 
| | BY RAIL, 
4 Wostly flowers to your friends at home and over- ROAD, AIR OR SEA 
seas, at short notice if desired. 


=< ; ‘Ce 
a matter ee TRAVIKALM 
of nose 7 


REGD. TRADE MARK 


GENATOSAN TRAVEL 
SICKNESS TABLETS 


When you see this emblem on the window 
of a florist’s shop, call in and ask for details 
of how you can send greetings and fresh 



































Wines made from the same Vineyards 

in Spain acquire different characteristics— 

the result of fermentation. ‘The art of blend- 
ing these wines which become Sherry is 

** mostly a matter of nose” but so that these 
particular characteristics can be repeated by the 


accuracy, skill and art of the expert, specimen 


OVERSEAS 
SHIPPING 


samples of all Fernandez Sherries are kept for 
years in the Bodegas at Jerez. That is one reason 


why Fernandez Sherries are consistently 





of the finest quality. 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 


Fernandez sicc. enemas 


‘British Consols or! 














SHERRY | | 
4 M ALL CHEMISTS 
presses ota “EXPORT” cigarettes: wuce noun \\ #0 
| at competitive prices “In Bond” for SAUCE MELBA | d. 
wis ROWNINOS @ RALLOW EA LTD. passenger and crew use. | 
sameness 1, Vintners’ 04. also various other Sauces, Pickles, 
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The wonder watch that 
defies the elements 


HERE Is the Rolex Oyster, first and most 
famous waterproof wrist-watch in the world. 


How was such a watch made a reality ? It 
was the result of years of experiment by 4 gorex ovsteR 
Rolex artists and technicians. Imagine these — \rist-watch. Tested for 
= 23 years both in peace 
and war, Rolex Oysters 
Mercedes Gleitze, a London stenographer, are today worn by hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
men and women inevery 
Channel wearing . . . a Rolex Oyster ! climate and continent 


men’s excitement when, in 1927, Miss 
startled the world by swimming the English 


This achievement meant that Rolex 
had perfected their unique waterproof- 
ing method — the self-sealing action 
of one metallic surface upon another. 
It permanently protects the movement's 
accuracy against dirt and moisture. No 
wonder the Rolex Oyster is famous the 
world over! Rolex Oysters are obtain- 
able at leading jewellers only, A small 
number of ladies’ models is ‘now 
available. 

IMPORTANT : To ensure that your 

Oyster remains completely waterproof, 

please see that the crown is screwed 

down tightly after winding. 


Leaders in fashion and precision 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, Governing Director) 
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Mere, there and... 






... not yet everywhere, though there’s a lot more Lembar 





about. Invalid Lembar with Glucose Content, for the ill and 







queasy, Beverage Lembar for the hale and canny. Made 


from lemon juice and barley, deliciously sweetened, Lem- 





bar has a soothing way with temperatures, inside or out. 







RAYNER’S 
Lembar 


Invalid Lembar from Chemists only. 
Beverage Lembar from Grocers 
and Wine Merchants. 


If Hermits papered 


the walls of their huts, it’s certain 






they'd brighten their seclusion 






with 


SANDERSON 


WALLPAPERS 





Arthur Sanderson & Sons Limited, MADE BY RAYNER & COMPANY LTD., LONDON, N.18 
52-53 Berners Street, London, W.1, & 6-7 Newton Terrace, Glasgow, C.3 
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RADIO AND TELES IMON APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Mi GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LiMIT ED 
~L PRLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, REGORLN 





By appointment 

Biscuit Manufacturers : 
lo H.M. the King 

Macfarlane, Lang 4Co Ltd 












































Macfarlane The Hallmarh of Quality 
ang 


SEMA THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX IP VAGW A 
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ENJOY A LUXURY HOLIDAY i. L ” 


--- with every comfort at 


truly moderate terms 






me be Maran no am ma a A new experience in good living awaits you at the Prince of “ Wg a 
DRY FLY Wales, Harrogate. This distinguished hotel is furnished with * dl. 
impeccable taste . . . staffed by experts whose chief concern is 
SHERRY your comfort... informed by a spirit of smoothly efficient 





service. The Prince of Wales cuisine is noted for its excellence 
.. its cellar renowned among those who know good wines. 
You would expect such fine living to be costly. It need not cost 
you more than 10 gns. per week inclusive. Write for illustrated 
broc ' . 
rochure Trois parfums 


Electric Lifts - Garage with private lock-ups Own Laundry r 
crees par 


A glass - DRY _ ee O77 S; - 
vat wnmt wes | She Since of Uidles Hotel ||| MARCEL 
Obtainable all over the world from HARROGATE 


your own Wine Merchant, or from: Ideally situated for the shopping centre and within easy reach of R '@) Cc ih A $ 


Yorkshire's beautiful moorlands. Golf courses: Harrogate Golf Club, 
FINDLATER MACKIE TODD & CO. LTD. Starbeck; Oakdale Golf Club; Pannal Golf Club. 


Wine Merchants to H.M. The King. 


Wigmore Street, London, W.I. Telephone : Harrogate 6675-6-7 Telegrams : ‘* Elegance, Harrogate” 
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Sa ee ee 


The Char 
smokes his cigar 


so that insects with wings 





can fly through the rings *) 


*) When the fly-past is over, he will return to his KIA-ORA 





KIA-ORA THE MOST DELICIOUS OF ALL FRUIT DRINKS - ORANGE - LEMON - GRAPE FRUIT + LIME - LEMON BARLEY 


CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY I} periodica ! bject to the fe lowing 
aa ' t sherwis nosed of by wav of , 


le except at the f reta 
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STAN DARD 
VANGUARD 


Room for all the family — 


and the luggage, too! 


THE STANDARD MOTOR CO.LTD., COVENTRY LONDON:- STANDARD HOUSE, 37 DAVIES ST., GROSVENOR SQ., W.! 


STANDARD CARS @ STANDARD COMMERCIAL VEHICLES @ FERGUSON TRACTORS e@ TRIUMPH CARS 





